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Go, little booke, 

And kisse the steps whereas thou seest pace 
Of Vergil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, Stace; 
And for there is so great diuersite 
Jn English, and in writing of our tong, 
So pray I to God, that none miswrite thee, 
Ne thee mis-metre, for defaut of tong : 
And redd wherso thou be or eles song. 
That thou be understond, I God beseech* 

Chaucer, Troiltis and Creseide, Bk. v., 1798-1810. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb importanoe of the study of Chancer depends as mnoh npon his 
being the first writer of a dassioal English, as npon his heing the 
earliest of onr greater English poets. The language which he nsed 
became the standard of literary English and the model for succeeding 
writers, nor did his influence die out until the age of the Tudors 
brought a new era to our language and literature. The modem his- 
torical study of English has restored Chaucer to the place he held 
with his contemporaries and successors, and has shown that the 
serious study of his poetry is the threshold to an intelh'gent 
knowledge of our mother tongue. 

The present volume contains the Clerkes Tale, one of the earliest 
written as well as one of the finest in the series of the Canterbury 
Talea. It is an excellent example of Chaucer's style, and of that 
marvellous art in constructing a story which has made him — what 
he is still — our greatest narrative poet. As in our preceding 
edition of the Squierea Tale, the basis of the text is the Elles- 
mere MS. as printed by Mr Fumivall in his magnificent Six-Text 
Print for the Chaucer Society ; but a few readings which seemed 
preferable have been adopted from the other five MSS., and more 
particularly from' the Harleian MS., as printed by Dr Morris in 
the Aldine edition of Chaucer's works. A few unessential changes 
have been made in the orthography to prevent confusion, and to 
make the spelling more uniform; but these are so infrequent and 
inconsiderable, that the present text may be accepted as substantially 
a transcript of the MS. of the Ellesmere scribe. A Life of Chaucer, 
and a sketch of his Grammar, have been given, as well as a brief account 
of his Versification. The Notes attempt to deal with the difficulties 
in the text, and the Glossary gives the signification and etymology of 
the words, besides serving as an Index to the lines of the poem in 
which these words occur. An acknowledgment of indebtedness is due 
to the works of Dr Morris and Professor Skeat, especially to those 
of the latter, who has made the whole range of Middle English so 
peculiarly his own, and whose great English Etymological Dictionary 
marks an epoch in the scientific study of the English tongue. 
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THE LIFE OF CHAUCER 



1. BUb Tlme.^GHAUCBR's Lifb and Works belong to one of 
the greatest epochs of English History. The Elizabethau period, 
when England was strong both at home and abroad, and when 
the English drama was at its best; and the present VictoriaB 
period, when there exists everywhere unexampled activity 
both in literature and in science — ^are the only two epochs that 
can be compared w.th it His hfe lay within the reigns of 
Edward III., Bichard II., and one year of Henry IV. In the 
reign of Edward IIL the nation — which consisted of two ele- 
ments, the Norman and the Saxon— grew into one people ; and 
i^ language, which had been gradually absorbing as much 
Norman-French as it could hold, became the ready and power- 
ful instrument of a new literature. The year 1362 marks an 
important point in the history of the English Language. For 
in that year Edward IIL passed an act of parliament author- 
ising the use of English instead of French in courts of law, in 
schools, and in other public places. This is sufficient proof that 
the nation had become truly English. In 1380, the Bible was 
translated into EngUsh by Wicliffe; and this translation had 
a permanent effect on the character of English prose. More- 
over, great events of all kinds were lifting men's minds, 
enlarging their ideas, and inspiring their souls : the battles of 
Gre^y (13i6) and Poitiers (1356) had been fought ; the art of 
weaving cloth was introduced from Flanders; Windsor Castle 
was growing into the most splendid pile in the west of Euro^je ; 
gunpowder had lately been invented ; Londoners had seen two 
kings, the king of Scotland and the king of France, prisoners 
in their capital; and everywhere new powers and new ideas 
were stirring throughout the kingdom. And then the time was 
quite ready to welcome the * ditties and songSs glad,' with which 
Chaucer * fulfilled the land over all ' * even in the flower of his 
youth. 

2. Hla Blrtb and Farontage.— Geoffrey Chauobb was bom 

* Everywhere. 
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in the year 1340 in London. And he lived most of his life in 
London. Spenser, Ben Jonson, MiltoD, and other later writers 
were also Londoners. But London in the fourteenth century 
was not the vast province covered with houses — filled with smoke 
and harassed by unceasing noise — ^that London now is. It was a 
clean, quiet, almost noiseless city, full of shady gardens, every 
house different in character from every other, permeated by 
green lanes, and the short streets divided and refreshed by 
green fields. The quiet meadows were within a few minutes' 
walk of the very heart of the city. There were no cabs or 
carriages, no part of the endless grind and roar that now fill 
the main arteries of London ; but the slow leisurely rumble of 
a market-cart intensified the sweet silence. It was, indeed, as 
Mr Morris says : 

London, small, and white, and clean ; 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 

You could hear the songs of the birds clear and thrilling in 
the streets ; and the citizens had the English love of the country 
so thoroughly in their blood, that, on the morning of the First 
of May, they rose at daybreak, with songs in their mouths and 
in their hearts, to do honour to the coming summer, gathered 
boughs of blossoming hawthorn, and with it decked the door- 
ways of their houses — so that each street smelt from end to 
end of the May, and thick bushes of green and white met the 
eye on every side. 

May, with all thy floures and thy greene. 
Welcome be thou, wel faire fressche May ! 

The streets did not swarm with people dressed in black, or in 
dull and dead colours ; but there were here and there groups 
of persons dressed in bright red or yellow or green or blue and 
white, and sometimes the one half of a man's coat was of a 
different colour from that of the other side. 

His father was John Chaucer, citizen and vintner of London. 
His grandfather was Kichard Chaucer, also a vintner ; and the 
name of Chaticere is said to be on the roll of Battle Abbey. 
John Chaucer's house was in Thames Street, on a stream called 
Walbrook* — ^because it flowed past London Wall — which rose 
in Finsbury Moor, beyond the street still called Moorgate, and 
flowed into the Thames near what is now Cannon Street, The 

* There is still a street of this name. 
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boy went to school in the neighbourhood; and no doubt he 
sometimes helped his father in the wine-cellar, and filled the 
pots of the citizens with their daily supply of draught-wine. 
But Chaucer's father had a connection with the court of 
Edward IIL He attended that king when he went .With his 
Queen Philippa on an expedition to Flanders and Cologne ; and 
it is to this connection that Geoffrey owed his appointment as 
page in the household of Elizabeth, the wife of Prince Lionel, 
the third son of Edward IIL He was then seventeen. Young 
men in the time of Chaucer went either to the university, or 
eniered the service of some nobleman as page. There they 
learned courtesy of manners, riding, the use of arms, and all 
that related to the life of a soldier, a nobleman, and a man of 
public affairs. There is also a tradition that Chaucer was a 
member of both of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but this is doubtful His position in the household of Prince 
Lionel threw him into the society of the most distinguished 
men and women of the time ; his imagination would be fired by 
the splendour of the court festivities ; he would meet on frank 
and cordial terms the great statesmen and warriors and writers 
of the age. 

3. His OfBelal life. — In the year 1359, Chaucer — ^then a young 
man of nineteen — joined the army of Edward IIL, which invaded 
France in November of that year. In this campaign Chaucer 
was made prisoner ; but he was released under the Peace of 
Bretigny in 1360, when the king paid for him a ransom of £16. 
In the year 1367, he was appointed one of the * valets of the 
king's chamber,* and is mentioned in the patent or commission 
as ' dilectus valettus noster.' He received, by the same patent, 
a pension of twenty marks* for life. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward, a man of exactly Chaucer's 
age, was his great friend and patron ; and he remained true to 
Chaucer to the end of his days. When Blanche, the wife of 
John of Gaunt, died at the age of twenty-nine, Chaucer wrote a 
beautiful poem in her honour — 'The Dethe of Blaunche the 
Duchesse.' Between the years 1370 and 1380, the poet was 
employed in seven diplomatic missions — some of them of great 

* A mark is 138. 4d. But there was little or no comparison between the 
buying power of money in Chaucer's time and now. A sheep sold for 2s. 6d. ; a 
horse might be bought for z8s. 4d. ; a chicken cost ad. ; and the price of a day's 
laboiir at the plough was 3d. Money must have gone, then, fix>m ten to twen^** 
times as fiur as it does now. 
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importance. In one of these he had to treat with the Doge of 
Genoa regarding the choice of an English port to which Genoese 
vessels might trade. There is a tradition that, while on this 
embassy, Chaucer had an interview with the great Italian poet 
Petrardi at a place called Arqua near Padua ; and that Petrarch 
recited to him the story of the patient Griselda. But the tradi- 
tion is doubtful ; and Chaucer had Petrarch's works to read the 
story in. Soon after his return from the embassy, on St George's 
day — ^the 23d of April 1374— the king made him a grant of a 
daily pitcher of wine^ to be received from the king's butler at 
the port of London. This grant was in 1378 commuted for an 
annual payment of twenty marks. In the same year he was 
ax)pointed comptroller of the customs of wools, skins, and 
leather in the port of London ; and a few days after this impor- 
tant appointment he received from John of Gaunt a pension of 
£10 a year for life as an acknowledgment of the services rendered 
by him and his wife Philippa to himself and bis consort. Who 
Chaucer's wife Philippa was is not clearly made out. The ordi- 
nary tradition is that she was the daughter of a knight of 
Hainault, Sir Paon de Roet, king-of-arms of Guienne, and sister 
to Katharine, the widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, who afterwards 
became the wife of the Duke of Lancaster. In 1377, the last 
year of the reign of Edward III., Chaucer was employed along 
with Sir Thomas Percy (who was afterwards created Earl of 
Worcester) on a secret mission to Flanders ; and in the same 
year he was sent on a mission, in company with two other 
distinguished knights, to treat of peace with Charles V., king of 
France. In 1378, the first year of Richard II.'s reign, Chaucer 
was again sent to France with the Earl of Huntingdon to arrange 
a marriage for Richard with the daughter of the king of France. 
In 1382, Chaucer was appointed comptroller of the petty cus- 
toms, in addition to his previous comptroUership. By the terms 
of his first office, he had been bound down to make every entry 
in the Customs books with his own hand; but he was now 
allowed the privilege of employing a deputy. He would thus 
have more leisure for the writing of his Caitterbury Tales, 
which seem to have occupied him at intervals between the years 
1373 and 1400. The Prologue is said to have been tmtten 
while on a journey in the year 1388. 
4 His Later life.— Chaucer was in 1386 elected knight of the 
^ M.P. — for the wealthy and beautiful county of Kent, 
during the nonage of Richard 11. Chaucer's friend and 
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patron, John of Gaunt, was abroad ; and his brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, acted as regent of the kingdom. But the Duke of 
Gloucester hated every one who belonged to the party of his 
brother. Accordingly, on the 1st of December of this year, 
Chaucer was dismissed from both his officea The poet was 
now reduced from affluence to poverty ; and he was obliged to 
raise money by borrowing on the security of his two pensions 
His wife died in the midst of Chaucer's greatest trouble, in 1387. 
It was in the following year, 1388> that Chaucer made his pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Thomas ^ Becket, at Canterbury — a 
pilgrimage which supplied him with the frame for his great work, 
the Canterbury Tales. In the year 1339, Richard II., disgusted 
with the action of his council, suddenly dismissed them and took 
the reins of power into his own hands ; the party of Lancaster 
was restored to favour, and with this turn of affairs Chaucer 
again rose into prosperous circumstances. He was appointed 
clerk of the works at Westminster and also at St George's 
Chapel in Windsor Castle. He, however, lost both these posts 
in 1391, and was for three years out of office. In 1394, he 
received a grant of £20 a year for life from the king ; and it is 
believed that he was at this time in considerable distress from 
poverty and from failing health. John of Gaunt died in 1399, at 
the age of fifty-nine ; and Chaucer was of exactly the same age. 
But Henry Bolingbroke, the son of the Duke of Lancaster, 
deposed Bichard XL No doubt, Chaucer knew Henry well, and 
had often dandled him upon his knee when a little boy. A day 
or two after his coronation the poet sent him a quaint and 
humorous poem — ' Complaynte of Chaucer to his Purse ' — every 
verse of which ended with the line : 

Beth hevy ageyne or elles mote I dye. 

And in another stanza he calls his purse the * queen of comfort 
and good company : ' 

Queue of comf6rt and goode companye, 
Beth hevy ageyne, or elles moote I dye. 

Within four days after Henry came to the throne, though he 
must have been over head and ears in work with the new 
affairs of the crown, he doubled Chaucer's pension of twenty 
marks; and the |)oet was again in comfort and security. On 
Christmas Eve 1399, he signed an agreement for the lease f'* 
fifty-three years of a house in the garden of the chapel 
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St Mary, Westminster. In this house he died on the 2oth of 
October 1400. 

5. His Person and Works. — Chaucer was a big stout man with 
a fair face and small features. A shy and silent man, he was 
given to observation of others and meditation, to hard study at 
nights, and to recording in his books and poems the fruits of 
*the harvest of a quiet eye.* There were two things that 
Chaucer was heart-wholly fond of — study and nature. After 
coming home from his hard work at the Custom-house — work, 
as we have said, every part of which required his own special 
attention, instead of rest and amusement, he sat over his books 
till midnight, until his eyes were *dased* with his reading 
and the dull light of his lamp. Year in, year out, he was 
always at his books. But, when the month of May came, and 
nature was overflowing with joy and music, he shut his books 
and went out into the fields to spend the day in the open air 
and sunshine, among flowers and trees, and green grass and 
singing birds. He says in his Legende of Good Women : 

Save, certeynly, whan that the monethe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules synge 
And that the flour&s gynnen for to spiynge, 
Fairwel my boke, and my devodoun 1 

And, wlien he found himself there, great tides of joy and 
cheerfulness swept through his heart ; and such lines as these 
broke from his lips with happy power : 

Herkneth these blisful briddes how they synge, 
And seth the f ressche floures how they spiynge ; 
Ful is myn hert of revel and solds ! * 

He is one of the best story-tellers that ever lived. He knew 
the weak points and the strong points of men and women ; and 
he looked upon their weaknesses with a bumorbus and kindly 
eye. He did not apportion his respect for men and women 
according to their rank, but saw quite clearly that gentilesse or 
genterye is a quality of soul and character and not of rank or 
possession. And he uses one of the simplest but one of the 
most beautiful similes in all literature to clench his meaning : 

Tak fuyr and ber it in^ the derkest hous 
Bitwise this and the mount CaukaB6us, 
And lat men' shut the dores and go thennS,' 

* Nonne PrestSs Tale, 380—382. 
^ Into> * One. * Thence or away. 
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Yit wol the fuyr as faire and ligbte brenng 
As^ twenty thousand men might it biholde; 
TTiH 2 office natarel ay wol it holde, 
Up 3 peril of my lif, til that I dye. 
Her may ye se wel, how that genterye 
Is nought'* annexid to possessioon, 
Sithin ^ folk doon her operacioun 
Alway, as doth the fuyr, lo ! in his kynde ! 

The early literary works of Chaucer were translations from 
Latin, French, and Italian ; and by these translations he became 
widely known. One of his contemporaries speaks of him as 
' grant translateur, noble Geoffroi Chancier.' But the work of 
translation could not satisfy a full and original mind like 
Chaucer's. We find him in 1369 writing ' The Dethe of Blaunche 
the Buchesse;' in 1373, the 'Lyfe of Ste. Cecile;' in 1382, 
*TroyluB and Creseide;' in 13S4, his 'Hous of Fame;' and in 
1386, his *Legende of Goode Women.' But his greatest work 
— and the work which gives him his high place in English 
Literature— is the Canterbury Tales. 

6. The Canterbury Tales. — The Canterbury Tales is a kind of 
national epic of the fourteenth century. The framework of 
these tales — which is given in the Prologue— is of a quite simple 
and old-fashioned kind. Dickens, in his Christmas stories, 
imagines a set of travellers snowed up in a wayside inn, or in 
an open boat after shipwreck on a stormy sea ; and the company, 
tied to each other by the bond of a common misfortune, and with 
a good deal of blank time on their hands, bring forgetfulness of 
sorrow by the recital of stories in turn. Boccaccio, in his 
Decameron, or Book of the Ten Days, presents to us a company of 
ladies and gentlemen who have fled from the Plague in Florence, 
in 1348, to a country-house, where they shut themselves np and 
amuse each other with stories. Mr William Morris, the poet, 
employs a like device in his ' Earthly Paradise.' Chaucer's are 
open-air tales ; and he imagines them to be told on horseback by 
pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas & Becket, as they amble easily 
along the green lanes which were then the only roads between 
London and Canterbury. One evening in April, nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims meet in Southwark, which was then a large country 
village on the Surrey side of London Bridge. They put up at 
the well-known Tabard Inn in the High Street. After dinner, 
when the 'reckonyngs ' had been made, and the men were merry 
iAsi£ >IU. SUpoQ. «Not ^Sinoe^ 
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over their wine, Harry Bailey, the host, a ' large man ' with 
bright eyes and frank bold speech, proposes that they should 
all ride together to Canterbury ; robbers were always about, 
and the roads were never very safe ; and that each pilgrim 
should tell two tales going and two returning. There were in 
all thirty -two pilgrims, for they were joined on the way by 
three moie; and this would have made one hundred and 
twenty-eight tales in all. Only four-and-twenty remain to 
us. The Prologue tells the story of their meeting, and of 
Harry Bailey's proposal ; and it also gives a detailed descrii> 
tion of the appearance, dress, manners, and character of each 
of the motley collection of pilgrims. The Church ia numerously 
represented ; and no doubt Chaucer meant to seize the oppor- 
tunity of exposing the vices and corruptions of the new state of 
ecclesiasticism in England. The form of the drama had neither 
been invented in nor imported into England in the fourteenth 
century; had it been, there is little doubt that so sympathetic, 
observant, and many-sided a man as Chaucer would have availed 
himself of it But, even as his poetry is, Mr Marsh is right in 
saying that * Chaucer may fairly be said to be not only the 
earliest dramatic genius of modern Europe, but to have been a 
dramatist before that which is technically known as the existing 
drama was invented.' 



CHAUCER'S GRAMMAR 

The Grammar and the Vocabulary of English. — The chief 
stages of the English language are three, namely : Anglo-Saxon, 
from the earliest times of which we have any records to about 
1150 A.D. ; Middle English, from that time to about 1500 ; and 
Modem English, from 1500 to the present day. The vocabulary 
of Anglo-Saxon is almost free from foreign admixture; the 
Middle English contains a large number of Norman-French 
words ; while the modem English has borrowed words from 
numerous sources. As regards grammar, the Anglo-Saxon is 
distinguished by its full and numerous inflections, its use of 
various genders for inanimate objects, its full declension of the 
definite article, and the like ; modem English is remarkable for 
its almost total lack of inflections, and its entire disregard of 
grammatical gender; while Middle English holds the inter- 
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mediate position, preserving many inflections in a weakened 
form, and retaining genders only in a very few instances, as 
when, for example, the sun is regarded as being feminina 

Of Middle ElngUsh, there were three veil-marked varieties or 
dialects: (1) Northern or Northumbrian, including what is 
now called Lowland Scotch ; (2) Midland, chiefly in use between 
the Humber and Thames ; and (3) Sonthem, chiefly to the 
south of the Thames. The Midland dialect is that which finally 
prevailed^ and to which modem literary English is most nearly 
related. 

The most convenient tests of difference between these three 
dialects are these : (a) The Southern dialect employs -eth ; the 
Midland, -en; the Northern, -es, for all forms of the present 
plural indicative. 

(b) The Southern and Midland dialects have -eth in the plural 
imperative ; the Northern has -es. 

The Midland dialect between the Thames and the Humber 
covered a large area, and had various local varieties. The most 
marked of these were : (1) the Eastern Midland, spoken in 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, with many words 
and grammatical forms in common with the Northern dialect ; 
(2) the West Midland, spoken in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire. Of these the 
more important was the East Midland, and it was this that 
became the standard literary English from which has come in a 
direct line, with but few flectional changes, the English language 
spoken and written at the present day. As early as the thirteenth 
century, it had thrown off most of the older inflections, and had 
fitted itself to become a national language. Among its writers 
were Ormin, Eobert of Brunne, Wicliffe, Gower, and Chaucer. 
It was Chaucer's influence especially, that caused the East 
Midland speech to supersede the other dialects, and it is the 
grammar of this dialect that we must now learn. 

NOUNa 

1. Nmnher. — (a) The nominative plural usually ends in is : 

Fro fonlSs and fro bestes for to saue (line 683). 

Many nouns ending in a liquid or dental letter {I, m, n, 7*, and d, t, 

th), as well as most words of more than one syllable, take -8 only. 

In the oldest English there were several plural suffixes, -as, 
•an, -a, -u (-o), of which the most common was -an. After the 
Norman Conquest, these were reduced (in the thirteenth century) 
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W <4i 9aA -«M, Mid finally the tenninatioiL -e$ or -a became the 
virdiiMkry tiga of the plonL It was woida of French origin that 
w«r9 the flnrt to thnurt out the e^ and adopt the simple soffix 
«« or •& Of. iuffonentz (line 439), subgeiz (line 482). Some 
MHii of Chauoer give ia and tia for the nom. plural ; but this is 
{\w% no doubtk to the dialect of the scribe who copied, as it is 
not likely he would be careful to note Chaucer's forms of the 
plural. 

(b) Chauoer here and there retains the plural in en — ^a refined 
form of the old plural in cm. Thus he has cusen, been (bees), 
eyen (cf. N. E. or Scotch een), Jlon (arrows), achoon, and ton or 
toon (toes). This plural still survives in the Dorset dialect; 
and in Mr Barnes's Dorsetshire poems it is a great assistance to 
the rhythm and metre. Thus Mr Barnes has housen, shoon, 
neaten, and Jiaten, En is still the chief plural ending in West 
Frieaic. 

(c) We also find instances of double plurals. The only two iu 
modem English are brethren and children. The oldest English 
or Anglo-Saxon plural of brother was brothru, and of cUd, cildru. 
Brothru became brothr-e, brethre {bretJier), and finally broihren, 
brethren; while cild-r-u became child-r-e (and chUder), and finally 
child-r-en (and chUdem). Similar double plurals in Chaucer are 
doughtren (A.S. dohtru^ later E. dohtre)^ aiatren, sustren (A.S. 
aiveoatrUf later E. atouatre), /on or foonf foes (A.S. fd), and kine 
(A.S. ry, pi. of eii). The forms bretfier, childer, and kye are still 
preserved in northern dialects. In kine the plural has been 
formed by vowel change, thus, A.S. dl, pi. cy = ki {-ne). The 
chief vowel changes are a of the sing, into e of the pi., oo into . 
ee, and ou into i. Thus are formed our plurals men, geese, feet, 
teeth, mice, and lice, from man, gooae, foot, tooth, m^mae, and 
lotiae, 

(d) Many neuter nouns had no plural ending; and we still 
have survivals of this in sheep, deer, awine, night (in ae^ennight = 
seven nights, and fortnight = fourteen nights), storie (used as a 
weight), acore, and others. So in the oldest periods of English, 
year, winter, and freond are used as plurals. See line 610, etc. 

2. Case-endings. — (a) The genitive singular generally ends in 
£«; thus, line 291 : 

Bisyde the threshfold, in an oxes stalle. 

-ddea (line 7), emperourea (line 168), lordea (line 294), etc. 
distinct syllable in early English, and traces of this 
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form ocoQT in EUzabethan writers. Gl Spenaei^s Faerie Queene 

L V. 60: 

.... That with stroke 

Of aspSs stmg herself did stoutly kill ; 

and Shakgpesre'a Lov^s Labour '« Lost, Y. ii 332 : 

To show his teeth as white as whalSs bone. 
It should be noticed that the * is not the sign of the genitive or 
possessive case in modem English, bnt simply marks the elision 
of an e — a nsage which in the eighteenth century was extended 
to verbs, as we find in Addison waWd^ strticKd, etc. The 
general use of the apostrophe in the singnlar is not found much 
before the end of the seventeenth century. It was probably in- 
tended to distinguish the possessive case from the plural number. 
Its use may have been established £rom a false theory of the origin 
of the suffix -8 which long prevailed, namely, that it was a con- 
traction of his ; hence such expressions as, ' For Jesus Christ Ids 
sake ' {Prayer-Booh). This corruption occurs towards the dose 
of the fourteenth century. Thus Trevisa has ' egle hys nest ' = 
eagle's nest. 

In the oldest English there were various declensions, as in 
Greek and Latin, and different genitive suffixes for the singular 
and pluraL The oldest suffixes for the singular were -es (smith-es 
c= smith's), -an {steorr-an = starts), -e {rod-e = rood's), -a {sun^ 
=1 son's). For the plural they were -a (smitha = smiths'), -ena 
{steorr-ena = stars'). In the thirteenth century the suffiixes of 
the genitive in the singular were -es and -e; in the plural -ene 
{-en), -e, and the modem form -eSf which often replaced the 
others. In the fourteenth century -es {-s) is the ordinary suffix 
for both singular and pluraL The suffix -en, -ene is found as late 
as 1387 (cf. vfycchen tongues =s tongues of witches), but is very 
unconmion in Chaucer. 

(&) Some nouns have no genitive ending at all These were 
feminine nouns, whose oldest genitive was an, which was broken 
down into ^ and then disappeared. Thus Chaucer has lady 
veil, Sonne upriste (the uprising of the sun), and widow sone. 
We find survivals of this genitive in hell fire, Ladykirk, and 
Ladyday ( = the day of the Virgin Mary). In like manner, 
fader, brother, and doughter took no inflexion for the genitive 
singular; see doughter (line 608), and /ae^er (line 1135). 

(e) The dative singular ends in S; but it is rare. The pre- 
positions/or, at, on (or up-on), by, in, of, to (or un-to), and /row* 
govern the dative case in Anglo-Saxon, and may be consider 
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as always governing a dative in Chaucer. Of. lines 4, 29, 66, 
191, 398, etc. 

ADJECTIVES. 

RenmaxLtB of Ibflezions. — Adjectives were inflected in the 
oldest English (or * Anglo-Sazon ') just as German adjectives 
are inflected now. They had a definite form and an indefinite 
form (cf. gtiter Mann and der guie Mann), The definite form — 
which ia preceded by the definite article, or a demonstrative 
pronoun, or a possessive pronoun — ^has an e in all cases of the 
singular, as ' the goda man.' The plural is -also denoted by a 
final e, as * god^' frendes.' The e is often dropped towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. In Chaucer it disappears in 
words of more than one syllable, as ' mortal batailles.' 

Comparison. — The comparative degree is formed, as now, by 
the addition of er. But we find also re, a remnant of an older 
ra. Thus we have derre, nove, /erre, herr^ for dearer, nearer^ 
farther, and higher. Bet and Tno are contractions for bettre and 
mara. The superlative degree ends in este, Chaucer has hext 
(= highest) on the model of next (= nighest). 

PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Frononns : 

FiBST Pebson. 





SlNOUTiAK. 




Plural. 




Mid, Eng, 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Mid. Eng, 


Anglo-Saxon, 


Nofm, 


I,lcli, ik. 


ic. 


we. 


w6. 


Oen. 


mln, myn. 


mfn. 


our, cure. 


lire (liser). 


Dai, 


me. 


md. 


us. 


lis. 


Ace, 


me. 


m6 (mec). 
Sboond 


us. 
Pbrsok. 


us (liisic). 




SmGULAR. 


Plural. 




Mid, Eng, 


Anglo-Saxon, 


Mid, Eng. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Nom, 


thou, thow. 


thiL 


ye. 


ei. 


Oen, 


thin, thyn. 


thfn. 


your, youre. 


e6wer. 


Dot, 


the, thee. 


th6. 


you, yow. 


e6w. 


Ace, 


the, thee. 


tU (thee). 


you, yhou. 


e6w (e6wic). 




' 


Third : 

inDDLE ENG 


Person, 
t.tsh forms. 






SlNQULAB. 






Plural. 




Maac. 


Fern, 


Neut 






Nom, he, 


She, 


hit, It. 




thei, they. 


Oen, 


his, 


hlr, hire. 


his. 




her, here, hior. 


Dot, 


him. 


hlr, hire, 


hit, it 




hem. 


Ace, 


him (hine), 


hir, hire. 


hlt»it. 




hem. 







SmauLAR. 






Mow, 


^0771. 


Nmt, 


Nam. 


U, 


bed, 


bit 


Oen. 


his, 


bire, 


bi& 


Dot. 


him/ 


bire, 


Iiim. 


Ace, 


bine, 


w. 


it 
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oldest english or anglo-saxon torhs. 

[ Plural. 

hf, big. 
bira. 
bim. 
hi, hig. 

The pronoun ihow is sometimes incorporated with the verb, as 
acTialtow, wiltow, aeistow. Of. also maystow (line 265), wostow 
(line 325). 

2. Adjective or FossesBive Pronouns. — ^These were formed 
from the genitive case of the personal pronouns, and were 
declined like ordinary adjectives. 

3. Independent or Absolute Possessives — Min (plural mine), 
our, oures, ours ; thin (plural thine) ; your, youres, yours ; A»r, 
h^es, hers ; 7ie9\ herea, theirs, are employed predicatively, with- 
out a following noun. The forms A^rs, ours, yours, thdrs, are 
really double genitives containing a plural sufSx r -f- a 
singular sufiBx -8. These forms were mostly confined during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the northern dialects, 
and are probably due to Scandinavian influence. 

4. Demonstratiye Pronouns. — (a) The definite article the is 
used without inflexion in all cases, singular and plural. The 
old plural tho (A.S. tha) is still, however, occasionally used by 
Chaucer, but more often it is equivalent to tfiose, ' 

(&) The form oMS = at the (A.S. at tham), occurs as in the 
well-known line : ' After the schole of Stratford cMe Bow.' See 
also lines 130, 547, 749. 

(c) The plural of this is tMse, thes, these, 

{d) ThAM = that, the like. ( A.S. thyU, thyUd; from thy, instru- 
mental case of se, seo, thaet, and Uc, like.) See lines 197 and 892. 

(c) Sunch = such ; A.S. swyk, literally * so-lika' 

5. Interrogative Pronouns. — These are who (genitive whoa; 
dative and accusative whom), which, and whaL 

(a) Wbat is often used for why, like the N. E. or Scotch wh(U 
for? Of. line 383: 

Of hir array what sbolde I make a tale ? 

(&) Which has often the sense of wTiat, whai sort of. It is used 
of either gender. 

6. B^latlye PronoTUU. — In our language ia its oldest period. 
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whOf whkh^ and whoit were not relative bat interrogative pro- 
nouns ; whose and whom were established as relatives as early as 
.the thirteenth century ; but who was much later in getting a 
relative force, and did not come into common use before the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

(a) That was the ordinary relative in the fourteenth century. 
It began during the twelfth century to take the place of the 
indeclinable relative the. 

(6) That is often used with the personal pronouns ; thus, that 
he s= who ; ihcU his = whose ; that him = whouL 

(c) Which thcU = who (line 205) ; the whiche = who (line 269) ; 
wJiat that = whatsoever (line 165) ; w?iat man thai = whoever. 

7. Indefinite Pronouns. — Me and men (broken down from 
man) are used for one, like the French on, 

VERBS. 
Verbs are classified, according to their mode of expressing 
the past tense, into strong and weak verbs. Strong Verbs 
form their past tense by change of the root vowel ; nothing is 
added to the root ; Weak Verbs form their past tense by adding 
-ede {-de, -te) to the root of the present. The final e often drops 
off, leaving the sufiix -ed as the tense-sign. 

L REGULAR OR WEAK VERBa 

Indicative Mood. 

Pbesent Tensb. 
Singvlar, Pltmd, 

We loven, lovS. 
Ye loven, love. 
They loven, lov8. 

Past Tense. 
Svngtdar Plural. 

We loveden, lovede. 



1. I lovg. 

2. Thoulovest. 
a He loveth. 



1. I lovede. 

2. Thou lovedest. 

3. He lovede. 



Ye loveden, lovede. 
They loveden, lovede. 



Properly speaking, the past tense is formed only by the suffix 
'de, the e in -ede being the connecting vowel which joins the 
tense-suffix to the base. In a few verbs with a long radical 
vowel this connecting vowel disappears, and -de or -te only is 
added to the base, as in hepen, kepte ; deme, demde. Some few 
weak verbs admit of a change of vowel in the past tense, as 
delen, dalte ; leden, ladde ; kven, Iqfte, If the root ends iadoT t. 
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preceded by another conaonant, S only is added, as in aenden, 
8e7U(e) ; wenden, went{e). 

n. IBBEOXTLAB OR STRONG VERBS. 

Strong verbs differ from weak verbs in not adding any tense- 
suffix, the past tense being formed by vowel-change, while the 
past participle ends in -en (and by loss of n, in -e), as Tiolde, hddy 
Violden, holde ; atei'ven^ atarf, storven or stoi've. 

(a) Some strong verbs are inflected like weak verbs, and show 
doable forms in their past tenses, as sleep and slep-te ; weep and 
wep-te. 

(b) Many verbs admit of a distinct vowel- change for the past- 
tense plural, as sterven, to die, past singular atarfy past plural 
atorven / binden, to bind, past singular band, past plund bunden ; 
wrUe, to write, past singular lorat, past plural writen. The 
second person singular had also this vowel-change, as ttiou 
bunde, etc. 

(c) The first and third persons of the past mdicative have no 
personal suffixes. That of the second person was originally -e, 
but 'eat often replaces it in verbs of the fourteenth century. 
Hence the conjugation of the past tense is as follows : 

Singular. Plural, 



1. Held (I held). 

2. helde (thou heldest). 

3. htid (he held). 



lield-en (we held), 
held-en (ye held), 
held-en (they held). 



Both strong and weak verbs (when the stem ends in -t, -d, -nd, 
-a) have in the third person singular present indicative -t for 
'teth or -deih, or even -eth, as Tudt = holdeth; rU = rideth; aent = 
aendeth; rist = riaeth; bit = biddeth; hit = hideth. 

Subjunctive Mood. — In the present subjunctive, through all 
persons, the singular ends in -e, and the plural in -en ; in the 
past, in -ede, -de, -te, plural in -eden, -den, -ten. 

Imperatiye Mood. — (a) The singular usually ends in -e in 
the case of verbs conjugated like loven, as love thou. All other 
verbs have no final -e. 

(b) The plural terminates usually in -eth or -th, though the -th 
is often dropped. 

Ibfiiiltlye Mood. — (a) The Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The -n 
began to drop off in the Soiithern English dialect in the four- 
teenth century. See lines 13, 14, 52, 75, 99, eto. 

(6) The gerundial infinitive, or dative case of the infinitive 
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(preceded by to) is uaed to express purpose. In Old English 
this dative had the suffix -e, and was governed by the preposition 
to (as ^ tuitanne, to know, our * to wit *), This e remains in M. R, 
but has dropped off in modem English, which retains the con- 
struction, without the inflectional mark, as in 'I came to tell 
you,' * this house is to let.' See lines 76, 81, 211, 683. 

Participles. — (a) The present participle ends generally in ing. 
The present part, of the southern dialect ended in inde, eiide^ 
corresponding to the form -ande^ which was retained in the 
northern dialects to a late period (Spenser has glitterand and 
trencfuind). The modem form in -ing began to arise in the 
southern dialects in the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
change of -inde to -m^ has caused great confusion between 
verbal nouns in -ing (0. E. -ung) and participles in -ing. 

(b) Weak verbs had their past participle Ir ed or d ; strong 
verbs in 67» or e (the n having fallen away, as still happens in the 
Rhine country. Examples of the past participle in -e occur in 
lines^l46, 214, 310, 1158, etc. 

(c) The prefix y- or i- (A.S. ge) is frequent before the past 
participle. See lines 158> 213, 381, 771, etc. 

Dbfecttve Verbs. 

The principal of these are ben, been, to be ; conne, to know, 
to be able ; daren, to dare ; may ; mot ; owen, to owe ; actial ; 
ihar, need ; witen, to know ; and wH. They are thus declined : 

FBES. INDIO. 
Sing. Plur, 

1. Am. Been, "ben, aren, or are. 

2. Art. 

3. Beth or Is. 

Past tense, 1st and 3d, was ; 2d, were. 

Betli in the imperat. pL ; and ben (been) in the past part, 

FBES. INDIO. 

1. Oan (I know). Ctonnen, oonne. 

2. Oanst, can. 

3. Oan. 

Past tense, Ist and 3d, ocntlie ; past part, coutli, coud. 

FBES. INDIO. 

1. Dar (dare). Dar or doire. 

2. Darst 

3. Dar. 

Past tense, donte, durste. 
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FBES. INDia 

1. Mow or may. MOwe or mowsn. 

2. Mayst or malst. 
;^ May. 

Past tense, 1st and 3d, mlglite, moglite. 

PBBS. INDIO. 

1. Mot or moot (must). Mooten or mooto. 

2. Must or moot 

3. Mot or moot. 

Past tense, moste. 

FBE8. INDIO. 

1. SdiaL SOhuIlen or atfliuL 

2. S(flialt. 

3. SdhaL 
Past tense, sohulde and a<fliolda. 

PBE& INDIO. 

1. Wat or wot Wlten, wlte, or wooto. 

2. WoBt 

3. Wat or wot 

Past tense, wlste. 

FRES. INDia 

1. Wll, wol, wUl8. Wolxi, wlllen or wUle. 

2. WUt or wiflt 
a WUe, wol, winei 

Past tense, wolde. 

The 0. K negative Tie combines with verbs as follows : 

Nam for ne am. Nil, Nille for ne will.* 

ir ne wolde. 
It ne wot. 
If ne wost. 
M ne wiste. 
If ne wisten. 

• Cf. the phrase NiUy willy (= nUlke, willJu). 

ADVERBa 

(a) These are fonned from adjectives by adding -6 to the 
positive degree, as wOi^ iooth, true ; sothet aoothe, truly. 

(6) Adverbs that now end in -ly formerly ended in -licJie 
(-like). Several have e before ly, as bolddyy sqftdy, trewely, 

(c) Many adverbs are cases of noons and adjectives — genitive, 
as needeSf whiles, twiea ; dative, as hinl-unif from whil = time ; 
add'Um, from sM = rare ; aocusati've, cUway, from etUne weg, 

((Q Adverbe ooour in -e» and -e, as bifom, bifore ; wUhouien, 



Nis II 


ne is. 


NoldS 


Nas n 


ne was. 


Not 


Nere tt 


ne were. 


Nost 


Nath 11 


nehath. 


Niste 


Kadde tt 


ne had. 


Nisten 
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wUhoute, Many have dropped the form in -n, as (Mondrtt 
hiyonde; henne, thenne, 

(e) Adverbs in -€8 are either genitives^ as needes, &c. ; or the 
-€8 corresponds to -e, -an, or -a, as unnethes (A.S. une64^), 
bysides (A.S. besidan) ; to -e or -en as hennes (A.S. T^onna/i), 
^7me9 (A. 8. ^Aanan) ; or to -s^ as in agaynes, ayens (A.S. agean). 

(/) Many adverbs arise in prepositional forms, as, of-newe = 
newly, on-akep = asleep. 

Negative Adverba — Two negatives in Chaucer's usage do not 
make an afl&rmative. 

PBEPOSinoNa — TiU is used in M. £. as a sign of the infinitive; 
it formed numeroiis compounds, as irUU = into. It first made its 
appearance as a preposition in the northern dialect. Endelong= 
down along (A.S. andUmg). 

CoNJUNonoNS. — ^^e .... tic = neither .... nor ; other = or, 
other .... otJier = either .... or ; what .... and =■ both .... 
and. 



CHAUCER'S VERSIFICATION. 

1. The Measure. — Almost every poem in the Canterbury Tales 
is written in the measure called Rimed Iambic Pentameter. 
Each line contains five ' feet,' and in each foot there are two 
syllables, the first being unaccented. When this kind of verse 
is unrimed, it is called blank verse ; when it is rimed, heroic 
verse. In either form, it is by far the most usual kind of English 
verse. The Clerkes Tale is written in stanzas of seven lines 
of heroics, with three rimes, the first two alternating in a 
quatrain, the rime of the fourth line repeated in the fifth, and 
the third rime forming the sixth and seventh lines into a couplet. 
Chaucer borrowed this form from the French, and it became his 
favourite stanza. The rime may be expressed by the formula 
ab ab b c Cyhy which is meant that the first and third lines 
rime together, as denoted by a a; the second, fourth, and fifth 
lines rime together, as denoted hy b b b ; and the last two, c c. 
In England, it was afterwards called Hme royaly from its use 
not many years after the death of Chaucer by Eling James L of 
Scotland, as the measure of the King's Quhair, 

2. Trisyllabic measures sometimes occur owing to the rapid 
pronunciation of some syllable. The chief syllables thus slurred 
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over are : fiuxd y^ -es, -er, -ie, -en, -ed, and -e. In many cases e 
occurring in the middle of a word is similarly slurred over, as in 
euery (line 595), namely (line 626 and 934), remenant (line 869), 
reuerently (line 952), etc. 

3. Chaucer is fond of having eleven syllables in his line. Of 
» course the additional syllable is unaccented. Were it accented, 

there would be six accents in the verse, and the line would be a 
hexameter. This additional unaccented syllable is generally 
at the end, and makes what is called a feminine rime. See 
lines 104 and 105, 182 and 183, 258 and 259, and the whole 
Envoy, lines 1177-1212, with its thirty-six consecutive rimes of 
this kind. 

4. A final vowel is often elided or run on into a following one. 
The vowel with which this happens most frequently is & See 
lines 411, 433, etc 

5. A word adopted by Chaucer from the Norman-French may 
have the French accent, or it may have the English accent 
(The tendency of the English accent is to go as far back — ^as near 
the beginning of a word as possible ; and it sometimes, in pursuit 
of this, invades a mere prefix — as in pSremptory, miscellcmy,) 
Thus Chaucer makes no scruple about giving us mirour and 
mirdur; rdial and roidl; Uon and ledun; hdnour and horuydr. 

Some words of French origin are pronounced as in modem 
French ; thus humble (line 603), stable (line 663), possible (line 956), 
tendre (line 1093), are pronounced humhVj stahV, possibC, tendi*. 

6. The final ^', as in French verse, may be sounded or not, as the 
verse demands. 

(L) In words of Anglo-Saxon origin it represents one of the 

final vowels a, n, e, and is thus essential. Thus sonne^ the 

sun, from A.S. sunne (392), knaue from A.S. cnafa (444). It 

may represent also a Latin termination, as diademe, from Lat. 

diadema, 

(ii) It is also a remnant of various grammatical inflections. 

(a) It represents the dative case in nomiB ; as stalle (lines 

207 and 291), feste (line 191), birthe (line 402), lappe (line 

585), etc. 

(6) In adjectives it marks (1) the definite form of the 
adjective (that is, that form of the adjective which is pre- 
ceded by (he^ this, that, or a possessive pronoun), as in the 
yonge (line 77)» olde poure (line 222), newe (line 841), etc. ; 
(2) the plural of adjectives, as alle (line 38 and 188), olde (61), 
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wyse (line 116) ; (3) the vocative case of adjectives, as, goode 
god! (line 852), tendre^ o dere, o yonge children myne 
(line 1093). 

(c) In verbs, final 6 is a sign : 

(1) Of the Infinitive mood, as to wepe (line 13), wyue 
(line 140), worshipe (line 166), deye (line 364), etc. 

(2) Of the Genmdial Infinitive, as to blame (line 76), to 
hauke and himte (line 81), to speke (line 211), to sane 
(Iine6S3), to doone (line 99). 

(3) Of the past partidples of strong verbs, as bore 
(Une 401), ybore (lines 158 and 443), swore (line 403). 

(4) Of tiie past tense of weak verbs, as hadde (line 
303), highte (line 210), x^eyde (line 548). 

(5) Of the Subjunctive mood, as leste (105), were (line 
850). 

(6) Of the Imperative mood, as telle (line 15), keepe 
(line 17), etc. 

(d) In Adverbs, the final e represents — 

(1) An older vowel ending, as soone (line 277), A.S. sbncu 

(2) It is the characteristic ending of the adverb as 
distinguished from the adjective, as stille (line 293), newe 
(line 3), bryghte (line 1117). 

(3) It represents an Anglo-Saxon ending -an, as aboute, 
from A.S. dMtan; above, from A,S. dHfan, 

(4) It is a distinct syllable in adverbs ending in ely, as 
trewely (line 53), poureliche (line 213), richely (line 267). 

(iil) It is sometimes superfluous, having crept into the word, 
as in bUwixe from Anglo-Saxon betumx; quene, from A.S. cw^n; 
chUde, from A. S. cUd, Final e is usually written in the personal 
pronouns, as cure, youre, hire, here, hise, and in this case is 
silent. It is silent also where it occurs in words of more than 
one syllable, and in words of Komance origin. See, however, 
excellent^* (Squieres Tale, line 145). 

7. Besides, in the case of being followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, final e is elided before some few words beginning 
with A, as Ae^ Am, him, hem, Mr, hath, hadde, have, her, etc. In 
all other cases h is considered as a consonant. 

8. The syllables -en, -er, ^eth, -el, and -mo are often contracted 
or slurred over in pronunciation. Cf. lines 134^,376, 426, 627, 
etc. 



THE CLERKES TALE. 



* Sir clerk of Oxenford,' our hoste sayde, 

* Ye lyde as coy and stille as dooth a mayde, 
Were newe spoused, sitting at the bord ; 
This day ne herde I of your tonge a word. 

I trowe ye studie aboute som sophjrme, 5 

But Salomon seith, " euery thing hath tyme." 

For goddes sake, as beth of bettre chere, 
It is no tyme for to studien here. 
Telle vs som merie tale, by your fey ; 
For what man that is entred in a pley, 10 

He nedes moot vnto the pley assente. 
But precheth nat, as freres doon in lente, 
To make vs for our olde synnes wepe, 
Ne that thy tale make vs nat to slepe. 

Telle vs som merie thing of auentures ; — 15 

Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 
Keepe hem in stoor til so be ye endite 
Hy style, as whan that men to kinges write. 
Speketh so pleyn at this tyme, we yow preye. 
That ^t may vnderstonde what ye seye.* 20 

This worthy clerk benignely answerde, 

* Hoste,' quod he, ' I am vnder your yerde ; 
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Ye han of vs as now the gouernaunce, 

And therfor wol I do yow obeisaunce, 

As fer as reson axeth, hardily. 25 

I wol yow telle a tale which that I 

Lemed at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preued by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now deed and nailed in his cheste, 

I prey to god so yiue his soule reste ! 50 

Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethorike sweete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye. 
As Linian dide of philosophye 

Or lawe, or other art particuler ; 35 

But deeth, that wol nat [sufFre vs] dwellen heer 
But as it were a twinkling of an eye, 
Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shul we dye. 

But forth to tellen of this worthy man. 
That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 40 

I seye that first with hy style he enditeth, 
Er he the body of his tale writeth, 
A proheme, in the which discryueth he 
Pemond, and of Saluces the contree, 
And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye, 45 

That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 

And of Mount Vesulus in special. 
Where as the Poo out of a welle smal 
Taketh his firste springing and his sours, 
That Estward ay encresseth in his cours 50 

To Emelward, to Ferrare, and Venyse ; 
The which a long thing were to deuyse. 

And trewely, as to my iugeraent, «, 

Me thinketh it a thing impertinent, 
Saue that he wol conueyen his matere, 55 

But this his tale [is], which that ye may here.' 
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Heere higynneth the tale of the Clerk of Oxenford, 

Ther is, at the West syde of Itaille, 

Doun at the roote of Vesulus the colde, 

A lusty playne, habundant of*vitaille, 

Wher many a tour and toun thou mayst biholde, 60 

That founded were in tyme of fadres olde, 

And many another delitable sighte, 

And Saluces this noble contree highte. 

A markis whylom lord was of that londe, 

As were his worthy eldres him bifore ; 65 

And obeisant and redy to his honde 

Were alle his liges, bothe lasse and more. 

Thus in delyt he liueth, and hath doon yore, 

Biloued and drad thurgh fauour of fortune 

Bothe of his lordes and of his commune. 70 

Therwith he was, to speke as of linage, 

The gentilleste yborn of Lumbardye, 

A fair persone, and strong, and yong of age. 

And ful of honour and of curteisye ; 

Discreet ynough his contree for to gye, 75 

Saue in somme thinges that he was to blame, 

And Walter was this yonge lordes name. 

I blame him thus, that he considereth nought 

In tyme coming what him myghte bityde. 

But on his lust present was al his thought, 80 

As for to hauke and hunte on euery syde ; 

Wei ny alle othere cures leet he slyde, 

And eek he nolde, and that was worst of alle, 

Wedde no wyf, for ought that may bifalle. 
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Only that point his peple bar so sore, 85 

That flokmele on a day they to him wente, 

And oon of hem, that wisest was of lore. 

Or elles that the lord best wolde assente 

That he sholde telle him what his peple mente. 

Or elles coude he shewe wel swich matere, 90 

He to the markis seyde as ye shul here. 

* O noble markis, your humanitee 

Assureth vs, and yiueth vs hardinesse. 

As ofte as tyme is of necessitee 

That we to yow raowe telle our heuinesse ; 95 

Accepteth, lord, now for your gentillesse. 

That we with pitous herte vn-to yow pleyne. 

And lete your eres nat my voys disdeyne. 

Al haue I nought to doone in this matere 

More than another man hath in this place, 100. 

Yet for as muche as ye, my lord so dere, 

Han alwey shewed me fauour and grace, 

I dar the better aske of yow a space' 

Of audience to shewen our requeste. 

And ye, my lord, to doon right as yow leste.l 105 



For certes, lord, so wel vs lyketh yow 

And al your werk and euer han doon, that we 

Ne coude nat vs self deuysen how 

We myghte liuen in more felicitee, 

Saue o thing, lord, if [it] your wille be, no 

That for to been a wedded man yow leste. 

Than were your peple in souere)m hertes reste. 

Boweth your nekke vnder that blisful yok 

Of soueraynetee, nought of seruyse. 

Which that men clepeth spousail or wedlok ; 115 

And thenketh, lord, among your thoughtes wyse, 



f 
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How that our dayes passe in sondiy wyse ; 
For though we slepe or wake, or rome, or ryde, 
Ay fleeth the tyme, it nil no man abyde. 

And though your grene youthe floure as yit, 1 20 

In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon, 

And deeth manaceth euery age, and smit 

In ech estaat, for ther escapeth noon : 

And al so certein as we knowe echoon 

That we shul deye, as vncerte)ai we alle 125 

Been of that day whan deeth shal on vs falle. 

Accepteth than of vs the trewe entente, 

That neuer yet refuseden your heste, 

And we wol, lord, if that ye wol assente, 

Chese yow a wyf in short tyme atte leste, 130 

Bom of the gentiUeste and of the meste 

Of al this lond, so that it oughte seme 

Honour to god and yow, as we can deme. 

Deliuer vs out of al this bisy drede. 

And tak a wyf, for hye goddes sake ; 135 

For if it so bifelle, as god forbede, 

That thurgh your deeth your linage sholde slake. 

And that a straunge successour sholde take 

Your heritage, o ! wo were vs alyue ! 

Wherfor we pray you hastily to wjrue.' 140 

Her meke preyere and her pitous chere 

Made the markis herte han pitee. 

' Ye wol,' quod he, * myn owen peple dere. 

To that I neuer erst thoughte streyne me. 

I me reioysed of my libertee, 145 

That selde t3rme is founde in manage ; 

Ther I was free, I moot been in seruage. 
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But nathelees I se your trewe entente, 

And truste vpon your wit and haue doon ay ; 

Wherfor of my free wille I wol assente 150 

To wedde me, as soone as euer I may. 

But ther as ye han profred me this day 

To chese me a wyf, I yow relesse 

That choys, and prey yow of that profre cesse. 

For god it woot, that children ofte been 155 

Vnlyk her worthy eldres hem bifore ; 

Bountee comth al of god, nat of the streen 

Of which they been engendred and ybore ; 

I truste in goddes bountee, and therfore 

My mariage and myn estaat and reste 160 

I him bitake } he may doon as him leste. 

Lat me alone in chesing of my wyf. 

That charge vp-on my bak I wol endure ; 

But I yow preye, and charge vp-on your lyf, 

That what w)^ that I take, ye me assure 165 

To worshipe hir, whyl that hir lyf may dure. 

In word and werk, bothe here and euer3nvhere, 

As she an emperoures doughter were. 

And forthermore, this shal ye swere, that ye 

Agayn my choys shul neither grucche ne stryue ; 170 

For sith I shal forgoon my libertee 

At your requeste, as euer moot I thryue, 

Ther as myn herte is set, ther wol I wyue ; 

And but ye wole assente in swich manere, 

I prey yow, speketh namore of this matere.' 175 ^ 

With hertly wil they sworen, and assenten 
To al this thing, ther seyde no wight nay ; 
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Bisekinge him of grace, er that they wenten, 

That he wolde graunten hem a certein day 

Of his spousaille, as sone as eiier he may ; i8o 

For yet alwey the peple som-what dredde 

Lest that this markis no wyf wolde wedde. 

He graunted hem a day, swich as him leste, 

On which he wolde be wedded sikerly, 

And seyde he dide al this at her requeste; 185 

And they with humble entente buxomly 

Knelinge vp-on her knees ful reuerently 

Him thanken alle, and thus they han an ende 

Of her entente, and hoom agayn they wende. 

And heer-vp-on he to his officeres 190 

Comaundeth for the feste to purveye, 

And to his priuee knyghtes and squieres 

Swich charge yaf, as him liste on hem leye ; 

And they to his comandement obeye, 

And ech of hem doth al his diligence 195 

To doon vn-to the feste reuerence. 

Explicit prima pars, 
Incipit secunda pars, 

Noght fer fro thilke paleys honurable 

Ther as this markis shoop his mariage, 

Ther stood a throp, of site delytable, 

In which that poure folk of that village 200 

Hadden her bestes and her herbergage. 

And of her labour tooke her sustenance 

After that the erthe yaf hem habundance. 

Amonges this poure folk ther dwelte a man 

Which that was holden pourest of hem alle; 205 

But hye god som tyme senden can 

His grace in-to a litel oxes stalle : 
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lanicula men of that thrope him calle. 

A doughter hadde he fair ynough to sighte, 

And Grisildis this yonge mayden highte. 210 

But for to speke of vertuous beautee, 

Than was she oon the faireste vnder sonne ; 

For poureliche yfostred vp was she, 

No likerous lust was thurgh hir herte yronne ; 

Wei ofter of the welle than of the tonne ' 215 

She drank, and for she wolde vertu plese. 

She knew wel labour, but noon ydel ese._ . ^ 

But though this mayde tendre were of age, 

Yet in the brest of hir virginitee 

Ther was enclosed rype and sad corage; 220 

And in greet reuerence and charitee 

Hir olde poure fader fostred she ; 

A fewe sheep spinning on feeld she kepte. 

She wolde nought been ydel til she slepte. 

And whan she homward cam, she wolde bringe 225 

Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte. 

The whiche she shredde and seeth for hir liuinge, 

And made hir bed ful harde and no thing softe ; 

And ay she kepte hir fadres lyf on-lofte 

With euerich obeisaunce and diligence 230 

That child may doon to fadres reuerence. 

Vp-on Grisilde this poure creature 

Ful ofte sythe this markis sette his eye 

As he on hunting rood parauenture ; 

And whan it fil that he myghte hir espye, 235 

He nought with wantoun loking of folye 

His eyen caste on hir, but in sad wyse 

Vp-on hir chere he wolde him ofte auyse, 
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Commending in his herte hir wommanhede, 

And eek hir vertu, passing any wight 240 

Of so yong age, as wel in chere as dede. 

For though the peple haue no greet insight 

In vertu, he considered ful right 

Hir bountee, and disposed that he wolde 

Wedde hir oonly, if euer he wedde sholde. 245 

The day of wedding cam, but no wight can 

Telle what womman that it sholde be ; 

For which merueille wondred many a man, 

And seyden, whan they were in priuetee, 

* Wol nat our lord yet leue his vanitee ? 250 

Wol he nat wedde ? alias, alias the whyle ! 

Why wol he thus him-self and vs bigyle?' 

But natheles this markis hath doon make 

Of gemmes, set in gold and in asure, 

Broches and ringes, for Grisildis sake, 255 

And of hir clothing took he the mesure 

By a mayde, lyk to hir stature. 

And eek of othere omamentes alle 

That vn-to swich a wedding sholde falle. 

The tyme of vndem of the same day 260 

Approcheth, that this wedding sholde be ; 

And al the paleys put was in array, 

Bothe halle and chambres, ech in his degree ; 

Houses of office stuffed with plentee 

Ther maystow seen of deynteuous vitaille, 265 

That may be founde, as fer as last Itaille. 

This roial markis richely arrayed, 

LrOrdes and ladyes in his companye. 

The whiche vnto the feste were yprayed. 

And of his retenue the bachelrye, 270 

c 
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With many a soun of sondry melodye, 
Vn-to the village, of the which I tolde, 
In this array the righte wey han holde. 

Grisilde of this, god wot, fill innocent. 

That for hir shapen was al this array, 275 

To fecchen water at a weUe is went, 

And cometh hoom as soone as euer she may. 

For wel she had herd seyd, that thilke day 

The markis sholde wedde, and, if she myghte. 

She wolde fayn han se)ai som of that sighte. 280 

She thoughte, ' I wol with othere maydens stonde, 

That been my felawes, in our dore, and se 

The markisesse, and therfor wol I fonde 

To doon at hoom, as soone as it may be. 

The labour which that longeth vn-to me ; 285 

And than I may at leyser hir biholde. 

If she this wey vn-to the castel holde.' 

And as she wolde ouer hir threshfold goon, 

The markis cam and gan hir for to calle ; 

And she sette doun hir water-pot anoon 290 

Bisyde the threshfold, in an oxes stalle, 

And doun vp-on hir knees she gan to falle. 

And with sad contenance kneleth stille 

Til she had herd what was the lordes wille. 

This thoughtful markis spak vn-to this mayde 295 

Ful sobrely, and seyde in this manere, 

* Wher is your fader, Grisildis ? ' he sayde. 

And she with reuerence, in humble chere, 

Answerde, ' lord, he is al redy here.' 

And in she gooth with-outen lenger lette, 300 

And to the markis she hir fader fette. 
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He by the bond than took this olde man, 
And seyde thus, whan he him hadde asyde, 

* lanicula, I neither may ne can 

Lenger the plesance of m5m herte hyde. 305 

If that thou vouche sauf, what so bityde, 
Thy doughter wol I take er that I wende 
As for my wyf, vn-to hir lyues ende. 

Thou louest me, I wot it wel certe5m, 

And art my feithful lige man ybore ; 310 

And al that lyketh me, I dar wel se5m, 

It lyketh thee, and specially therfore 

Tel me that po)mt that I haue seyd bifore, 

If that thou wolt vn-to that purpos drawe. 

To take me as for thy sone in lawe ? ' 315 

This sodeyn cas this man astonied so, 

That reed he wex, abayst, and al quaking 

He stood ; vnnethes seyde he wordes mo, 

But only thus : ' lord,' quod he, ' my willing 

Is as ye wole, ne ayeins youre lyking 320 

I wol no-thing ; ye be my lord so dere ; 

Right as yow lust gouerneth this matere.* 

* Yet wol I,' quod this markis softely, 

* That in thy chambre I and thou and she 

Haue a coUacion, and wostow why ? 325 

For I wol axe if it hir wille be 

To be my wyf, and reule hir after me ; 

And al this shal be doon in thy presence, 

I wol nought speke out of th5m audience.' 

And in the chambre whyl they were aboute 330 

Her tretys, which as ye shal after here, 
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The peple cam vn-to the hous with-oute, 

And wondred hem in how honeste manere 

And tentifly she kepte hir fader dere. 

But outerly Grisildis wondre myghte, 335 

For neuer erst ne sey she swich a sighte. 

No wonder is though [that] she were astoned 

To seen so greet a gest come in that place ; 

She neuer was to swiche gestes woned, 

For which she loked with ful pale face. 340 

But shortly forth this tale for to chace, 

Thise am the wordes that the markis sayde 

To this benigne verray feithful mayde. 

* Grisilde,' he seyde, * ye shul wel vnderstonde 

It lyketh to your fader and to me 345 

That I yow wedde, and eek it may so stonde, 

As I suppose, ye wol that it so be. 

But thise demandes axe I first,' quod he, 

* That, sith it shal be doon in hastif wyse, 

Wol ye assente or elles yow auyse ? 350 

I seye this, be ye redy with good herte 

To al my lust, and that I frely may, 

As me best thinketh, do yow laughe or smerte, 

And neuer ye to grucche it, nyght ne day? 

And eek whan I sey "ye," ne sey nat "nay," 355 

Neither by word ne frowning contenance ; 

Swer this, and here I swere our alliance,' 

Wondring vp-on this word, quaking for drede, 

She seyde, * lord, vndigne and vnworthy 

Am I to thilke honour that ye me bede ; 360 

But as ye wol your-self, right so wol I. 
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And heer I swere that neuer willingly 

In werk ne thought I nil yow disobeye, 

For to be deed, though me were loth to deye.' 

* This is ynough, Grisilde myn !' quod he. 365 
And forth he goth with a ful sobre chere 

Out at the dore, and after that cam she, 
And to the peple he seyde in this manere, 

* This is my wyf,' quod he, ' that standeth here. 
Honoureth hir, and loueth hir, I preye, 370 
Who so me loueth ; ther is namore to seye.' 

And for that no-thing of hir olde gere 

She sholde bringe in-to his hous, he bad 

That wommen sholde dispoilen hir right there ; 

Of which thise ladyes were nat right glad 375 

To handle hir clothes wher-in she was clad. -^'^ 

But natheles this mayde bright of hewe 

Fro foot to heed they clothed han al newe. 

Hir heres han they kembd, that lay vntressed 

Ful rudely, and with her fingres smale 380 

A corone on hir heed they han ydressed, 

And sette hir ful of nowches grete and smale ; 

Of hir array what sholde I make a tale ? 

Vnnethe the peple hir knew for hir fairnesse, 

Whan she translated was in swich richesse. 385 

This markis hath hir spoused with a ring 

Brought for the same cause, and than hir sette 

Vp-on an hors, snow-whyt and wel ambling, 

And to his paleys, er he lenger lette. 

With ioyful peple that hir ladde and mette, 390 

Conueyed hir, and thus the day they spende 

In reuel til the sonne gan descende. 
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And shortly forth this tale for to chace, 

I seye that to this newe markisesse 

God hath swich fauour sent hir of his grace, 395 

That it ne semed nat by lyklinesse 

That she was bom and fed in rudenesse. 

As in a cote or in an oxe-stalle, 

But norished in an emperoures halle. 

To euery wight she woxen is so dere 400 

And worshipful, that folk ther she was bore 

And from hir birthe knewe hir yeer by yere, 

Vnnethe trowed they, but dorste han swore 

That to lanicle, of which I spak bifore, 

She doughter nas, for, as by coniecture, 405 

Hem thoughte she was another creature. 

For though that euer vertuous was she, 

She was encressed in swich excellence 

Of thewes goode, yset in heigh bountee, 

And so discreet and fair of eloquence, 410 

So benigne and so digne of reuerence, 

And coude so the peples herte embrace, 

That ech hir louede that loked on hir face. 

Nought only of Saluces in the toun 

Publisshed was the bountee of hir name, 415 

But eek bisyde in many a regioun, 

If oon seyde wel, another seyde the same ; 

So spradde of hir heigh bountee the fame, 

That men and wommen, as wel yonge as olde, 

Gon to Saluce, vpon hir to biholde. 420 

Thus Walter lowly, nay but roially. 

Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 

In goddes pees lyueth ful esily 

At hoom, and outward grace ynough had he ; 
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And for he sey that vnder low degree 425 

Was [ofte] vertu hid, the peple him helde 
A prudent man, and that is seyn ful selde. 

Nat only this Grisildis thurgh hir wit 

Coude al the feet of wyfly homlinesse, 

But eek, whan that the cas required it, 430 

The commune profit coude she redresse. 

Ther nas discord, rancour, ne heuinesse 

In al that lond, that she ne coude apese. 

And wysly bringe hem alle in reste and ese. 

Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 435 

If gentil men, or othere of hir contree 

Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon ; 

So wise and rype wordes hadde she, 

And iugementz of so greet equitee, 

That she from heuen sent was, as men wende, 440 

Peple to saue and euery wrong tamende. 

Nat longe tyme after that this Grisild 

Was wedded, she a doughter hath ybore, 

Al had hir leuer haue bom a knaue child. 

C^ilad was this markis and the folk therfore ; 445 

For though a mayde child come al bifore, 

She may vnto a knaue child atteyne 

By lyklihed, sin she nis nat bareyne. 

Explicit secundapars, 
Incipit terciapars, 

Ther fil, as it bifalleth tymes mo. 

Whan that this child had souked but a throwe, 450 

This markis in his herte longeth so 

To tempte his wyf, hir sadnesse for to knowe, 
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That he ne myghte out of his herte throwe 

This memeillous desyr, his wyf tassaye, 

Needlees, god wot, he thoughte hir for taffraye. 455 

He hadde assayed hir ynough bifore 

And fond hir euer good ; what neded it 

Hir for to tempte and alwey more and more ? 

Though som men preise it for a subtil wit, 

But as for me, I seye that yuel it sit 460 

Tassaye a wyf whan that it is no nede, 

And putten her in anguish and in drede. 

For which this markis wroughte in this manere ; 

He cam alone a-nyghte, ther as she lay, 

With Sterne face and with ful trouble chere, 465 

And seyde thus, ' Grisild,' quod he, * that day 

That I yow took out of your poure array, 

And putte yow in estaat of heigh noblesse, 

Ye haue nat that forgeten, as I gesse. 

I seye, Grisild, this present dignitee, 470 

In which that I haue put yow, as I trowe, 

Maketh yow nat foryetful for to be 

That I yow took in poure estaat ful lowe 

For any wele ye moot your-seluen knowe. 

Tak hede of euery word that I yow seye, 475 

Ther is no wight that hereth it but we tweye. 

Ye woot your-self wd, how that ye came here 

In-to this hous, it is nat longe ago. 

And though to me that ye be lief and dere, 

Vn-to my gentils ye be no-thing so ; 480 

They seyn, to hem it is greet shame and wo 

For to be subgetz and been in seruage 

T'o thee, that bom art of a smal village. 
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And namely, sith thy doughter was ybore, 

Thise wordes ban they spoken doutelees ; 485 

But I desyre, as I haue doon bifore, 

To Hue my lyf with hem in reste and pees ; 

I may nat in this cas be recchelees. 

I mot don with thy doughter for the beste, 

Nat as I wolde, but as my peple leste. 490 

And yet, god wot, this is ful looth to me ; 

But natheles with-oute your witing 

I wol nat don, but this wol I,' quod he, 

* That ye to me assente as in this thing. 

Shewe now your pacience in your werking 495 

That ye me hyghte and swore in your village 

That day that maked was our manage.' 

Whan she had herd al this, she nought ameued 

Neither in word, or chere, or countenance ; 

For, as it semed, she was nat agreued : 500 

She seyde, ' lord, al lyth in your plesance, 

My child and I with hertly obeisance 

Ben youres al, and ye mowe saue or spille 

Your owen thing ; werketh after your wille. 

Ther may no-thing, god so my soule saue, 505 

Lyken to yow that may displese me ; 

Ne I ne desyre no-thing for to haue, 

Ne drede for to lese, saue only ye ; 

This wil is in m)m herte and ay shal be. 

No lengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface, 510 

Ne chaunge my corage to another place.' 

Glad was this markis of hir answering. 
But yet he feyned as he were nat so; 
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Al drery was his chere and his loking 

Whan that he sholde out of the chambre go. 5 15 

Sone after this, a furlong wey or two. 

He priuely hath told al his entente 

Vn-to a man, and to his wyf him sente. 

A maner sergeant was this priuee man, 

The which that feithfiil ofte he foimden hadde 520 

In thinges grete, and eek swich folk wel can 

Doon execucion on thinges badde. 

The lord knew wel that he him louede and dradde. 

And whan this sergeant wiste his lordes wille, 

In-to the chambre he stalked him ful stille. 525 

* Madame/ he seyde, * ye mote foryiue it me, 

Though I do thing to which I am constreyned ; 

Ye ben so wys that ful wel knowe ye 

That lordes hestes mowe nat ben )rfeyned ; 

They mowe wel ben biwailled or compleyned, 530 

But men mot nede vn-to her lust obeye, 

And so wol I ; ther is namore to seye. 

This child I am comanded for to take * — 
And spak namore, but out the child he hente 
Despitously, and gan a chere make 535 

As though he wolde han slayn it er he wente. 
Grisildis mot al sufifren and consente ; 
And as a lamb she sitteth meke and stille, 
And leet this cruel sergeant doon his wille. 

Suspecious was the diffame of this man, 540 

Suspect his face, suspect his word also ; 
Suspect the tyme in which he this bigan. 
Alias 1 hir doughter that she louede so 
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She wende he wolde han slawen it right tho. 

But natheles she neither weep ne syked, 545 

Consenting hir to that the markis lyked. 

But atte laste speken she bigan, 

And mekely she to the sergeant preyde, 

So as he was a worthy gentil man, 

That she moste kisse hir child er that it deyde ; 550 

And in her barm this litel chUd she leyde 

With ful sad face, and gan the child to kisse 

And lulled it, and after gan it blisse. 

And thus she seyde in hir benigne voys, 

* Far wel, my child ; I shal thee neuer see ; 555 

But, sith I thee haue marked with the croys, 

Of thilke fader blessed mote thou be. 

That for vs deyde vp-on a croys of tree. 

Thy soule, litel child, I him bitake, 

For this nyght shaltow deyen for my sake.' 560 

I trowe that to a nonce in this cas 

It had ben hard this rewthe for to se ; 

Wel myghte a moder than han cryed 'alias !* 

But natheles so sad stedfast was she, 

That she endured all aduersitee, 565 

And to the sergeant mekely she sayde, 

' Haue heer agayn your litel yonge mayde. 

Goth now,* quod she, ' and doth my lordes heste. 

But o thing wol I preye yow of your grace^ 

That, but my lord forbad yow, atte leste 570 

Burieth this litel body in som place 

That bestes ne no briddes it to-race.' 

But he no word wol to that purpos seye. 

But took the child and wente vpon his weye. 
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This sergeant cam vn-to his lord ageyn, 575 

And of Grisildis wordes and hir chere 

He tolde him point for point, in short and playn, 

And him presenteth with his doughter dere. 

Somwhat this lord hath rewthe in his man ere; 

But natheles his purpos heeld he stille, 580 

As lordes doon whan they wol han hir wiUe ; 

And bad his sergeant that he priuely 

Sholde this child [ful] softe wjoide and wrappe 

With alle circumstances tendrely, 

And carie it in a cofre or in a lappe ; 585 

But, vp-on peyne his heed of for to swappe, 

That no man sholde knowe of his entente, 

Ne whenne he cam, ne whider that he wente ; 

But at Boloigne to his suster deere, 

That thilke tyme of Panik was countesse, 590 

He sholde it take and shewe hir this matere, 

Bisekinge hir to don hir bisinesse 

This child to fostre in alle gentilesse ; 

And whos child that it was he bad hir hyde 

From euery wight, for ought that may bityde. 595 

The sergeant goth, and hath fulfild this thing ; 

But to this markis now retoume we ; 

For now goth he ful faste )rmagining 

If by his wjoies chere he myghte se, 

Or by hir word aperceyue that she 600 

Were chaunged ; but he neuer hir coude fynde 

But euer in oon ylyke sad and kynde. 

As glad, as humble, as bisy in seruyse, 
And eek in loue as she was wont to be. 
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Was she to him in euery maner wyse ; 605 

Ne of hir doughter nought a word spak she. 

Noon accident for noon aduersitee 

Was seyn in hir, ne neuer hir doughter name 

Ne nempned she, in emest nor in game. 

Explicit ferciapars, 
Sequitur pars gtiarta. 

In this estaat ther passed ben four yeer 610 

£r she with childe was ; but, as god wolde, 

A knaue child she bar by this Walter, 

Ful gracious and fair for to biholde. 

And whan that folk it to his fader tolde, 

Nat only he, but al his contree, merie 615 

Was for this child, and god they thanke and herie. 

Whan it was two yeer old, and fro the brest 

Departed of his norice, on a day 

This markis caughte yet another lest 

To tempte his wyi yet ofter, if he may. 620 

O needles was she tempted in assay ! 

But wedded men ne knowe no mesure, 

Whan that they f3mde a pacient creature. 

' Wyf,* quod this markis, ' ye han herd er this, 

My peple sikly berth our manage, 625 

And namely sith my sone yboren is. 

Now is it worse than euer in al our age. 

The murmur sleeth myn herte and my corage ; 

For to myne eres comth the voys so smerte. 

That it wel ny destroyed hath myn herte. 630 

Now sey they thus, ** whan Walter is agoon. 
Than shal the blood of lanicle succede 
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And been our lord, for other haue we noon ; ** 

Swiche wordes seith my peple, out of drede. 

Wei oughte I of swich murmur taken hede ; 635 

For certeinly I drede swich sentence, 

Though they nat pleyn speke in m)m audience. 

I wolde Hue in pees, if that I myghte ; 

Wherfor I am disposed outerly, 

As I his suster seruede by nyghte, 640 

Right so thenke I to seme him pryuely ; 

This wame I yow, that ye nat sode)mly 

Out of your-self for no wo sholde outraye ; 

Beth pacienty and ther-of I yow preye.* 

' I haue,' quod she, * seyd thus, and euer shal, 645 

I wol no thing, ne nil no thing certa3ni 

But as yow list ; nought greueth me at al. 

Though that my doughter and my sone be slayn, 

At your comandement, this is to sayn. 

I haue nought had no part of children tweyne 650 

But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne. 

Ye ben our lord, doth with your owen thing 

Right as yow Hst ; axeth no reed at me. 

For, as I lefte at hoom al my clothing, 

Whan I first cam to yow, right so,* quod she, 655 

* Lefte I my wil and al my libertee, 

And took your clothing ; wherfor I yow preye. 

Doth your plesance, I wol your lust obeye. 

And certes, if I hadde prescience 

Your wil to knowe er ye your lust me tolde, 660 

I wolde it doon with-outen necligence ; 

But now I wot your lust and what ye wolde, 
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Al your plesance ferme and stable I holde ; 

For wiste I that ray deeth wolde do yow ese, 

Right gladly wolde I deyen, yow to plese. 665 

Deth may nought make no comparisoun 

Vn-to your loue : ' and, whan this markis sey 

The Constance of his wyf, he caste adoun 

His eyen two, and wondreth that she may 

In pacience suffre al this array. 670 

And forth he goth with drery contenance, 

But to his herte it was ful greet plesance. 

This vgly sergeant in the same wyse 

That he hit dough ter caughte, right so he, 

Or worse, if men worse can deuyse, 675 

Hath hent hir sone, that ful was of beautee. 

And euer in oon so pacient was she. 

That she no chere made of heuinesse, 

But kiste hir sone, and after gan it blesse ; 

Saue this ; she preyede him that, if he myghte, 680 

Hir litel sone he wolde in erthe graue, 

His tendre lymes, delicat to sighte. 

Fro foules and fro bestes for to saue. 

But she non answer of him myghte haue. 

He wente his wey, as him no thing ne roughte ; 685 

But to Boloigne he tendrely it broughte. 

This markis wondred euer lenger the more 

Vp-on hir pacience, and if that he 

Ne hadde soothly knowen ther-bifore, 

That parfitly hir children louede she, 690 

He wolde haue wend that of som subtiltee. 

And of malice or for cruel corage, 

That she had suflfred this with sad visage. 
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But wel he knew that next him-self certa3m 

She louede hir children best in euery wyse. 695 

But now of wommen wolde I axen fayn, 

If thise assayes myghte nat suffyse ? ' 

What coude a sturdy housbond more deuyse 

To preue hir wyfhod and hir stedfastnesse, 

And he continuing euer in sturdinesse ? 700 

But ther ben folk of swich condicion, 

That, whan they haue a certein purpos take, 

They can nat stinte of hir entencion, 

But, right as they were bounden to a stake. 

They wol nat of that firste purpos slake. 705 

Right so this markis fuUiche hath purposed 

To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposed. 

He waiteth, if by word or contenance 

That she to him was changed of corage ; 

But neuer coude he f)nide variance ; 7 10 

She was ay oon in herte and in visage ; 

And ay the ferther that she was in age, 

The raore trewe, if that it were possible. 

She was to him in loue, and more penible. 

For which it semed thus, that of hem two 715 

Ther nas but o wil ; for, as Walter leste. 

The same lust was hir plesance also, 

And, god be thanked, al fil for the beste. 

She shewed wel, for no worldly vnreste 

A wyf as of hir-self no thing ne sholde 720 

Wille in effect, but as hir housbond wolde. 

The sclaundre of Walter ofte and wyde spradde, 
That of a cruel herte he wikkedly. 
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For he a poure womman wedded hadde, 

Hath mordred bothe his children priuely. 725 

Swich murmur was among hem comunly. 

No wonder is, for to the peples ere 

Ther cam no word but that they mordred were. 

For which, wher as his peple ther-bifore 

Had loued him wel, the sclaundre of his diffame 730 

Made hem that they him hatede therfore, 

To ben a mordrer is an hateful name. 

But natheles, for emest ne for game 

He of his cruel purpos nolde stente ; 

To tempte his wyf was set al his entente. 735 

Whan that his doughter twelf yeer was of age, 

He to the court of Rome, in subtil wyse 

Enformed of his wil, sente his message, 

Comaunding hem swiche bulles to deuyse 

As to his cruel purpos may suffyse, 740 

How that the pope, as for his peples reste, 

Bad him to wedde another, if him leste. 

I seye, he bad they sholde countrefete 

The popes bulles, making mencion 

That he hath leue his firste W3rf to lete, 745 

As by the popes dispensacion. 

To stinte rancour and dissencion 

Bitwixe his peple and him ; thus seyde the buUe, 

The which they han publisshed atte fuUe. 

The rude peple, as it no wonder is, 750 

Wenden ful wel that it had ben right so ; 
But whan thise tydinges cam to Grisildis, 
I deme that hir herte was ful wo. 

D 
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But she, ylyke sad for euermo, 

Disposed was, this humble creature, 755 

Thaduersitee of fortune al tendure. 

Abyding euer his lust and his plesance. 

To whom that she was yeuen, herte and al, 

As to hir verray worldly suffisance ; 

But shortly if this storie I tellen shal, 760 

This markis writen hath in special 

A lettre in which he sheweth his entente, 

And secrely he to Boloigne it sente. 

To the erl of Panik, which that hadde tho 

Wedded his suster, preyde he specially 765 

To bringen hoom agayn his children two 

In honurable estaat al openly. 

But o thing he him preyede outerly. 

That he to no wight, though men wolde enquere, 

Sholde nat telle, whos children they were, 770 

But seye, the mayden sholde ywedded be 

Vn-to the markis of Saluce anon. 

And as this erl was preyed, so dide he ; 

For at day set he on his wey is goon 

Toward Saluce, and lordes many oon, 775 

In riche array, this mayden for to gyde ; 

Hir yonge brother ryding hir bisyde. 

Arrayed was toward his manage 

This fresshe mayde, ful of gemmes clere ; 

Hir brother, which that seuen yeer was of age, 780 

Arrayed eek ful fresh in his manere. 

And thus in greet noblesse and with glad chere, 

Toward Saluces shaping her iourney, 

Fro day to day they ryden in her wey. 
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Explicit quartapars, 
Sequitur pars quinta. 

Among al this, after his wikke vsage, 785 

This markis, yet his wyf to tempte more 

To the vttereste preue of hir corage, 

Fully to han experience and lore 

If that she were as stedfast as bifore, 

He on a day in open audience 790 

Ful boistously hath seyd hir this sentence : 

' Certes, Grisild, I hadde ynough plesance 

To han yow to my wjrf for your goodnesse, 

As for your trewthe and for your obeisance, 

Nought for your linage ne for your richesse ; 795 

But now knowe I in verray soothfastnesse 

That in greet lordshipe, if I wel auyse, 

Ther is greet seruitute in sondry wyse. 

I may nat don as euery plowman may ; 

My peple me constreyneth for to take 800 

Another wyf, and cry en day by day ; 

And eek the pope, rancour for to slake, 

Consenteth it, that dar I vndertake ; 

And treweliche thus muche I wol yow seye. 

My newe wyf is coming by the weye. 805 

Be strong of herte, and voyde anon hir place, 

And thilke dower that ye broughten me 

Tak it agayn, I graunte it of my grace ; 

Retourneth to your fadres hous,' quod he ; 

* No man may alwey han prosperitee; 810 

With euene herte I rede yow tendure 

The strook of fortune or of auenture.' 



^ 
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■ 

And she answerde agayn in pacience, 

* My lord/ quod she, * I wot, and wiste alway 

How that bitwixen your magnificence 815 

And my pouerte no wight can ne may 

Maken comparison ; it is no nay. 

I ne heeld me neuer digne in no manere 

To be your wyf, no, ne your chamberere. 

And in this hous, ther ye me lady made — 820 

The heighe god take I for my witnesse, 

And also wisly he my soule glade — 

I neuer heeld me lady ne maistresse, 

But humble seruant to your worthinesse, 

And euer shal, whyl that my lyf may dure, 825 

Abouen euery worldly creature. 

That ye so longe of your benignitee 

Han holden me in honour and nobleye, 

Wher as I was nought worthy for to be, 

That thonke I god and yow, to whom I preye 830 

Foryelde it yow ; there is namore to seye. 

Vn-to my fader gladly wol I wende, 

And with him dwelle vn-to my lyues ende. 



And of your newe wyf, god of his grace 841 

So graunte yow wele and prosperitee : 

For I wol gladly yelden hir my place, 

In which that I was blisful wont to be. 

For sith it lyketh yow, ray lord,' quod she, 845 

' That whylom weren al myn hertes reste, 

That I shal goon, I wol goon whan yow leste. 

But ther as ye me profre swich dowaire 
As I first broughte, it is wel in my mynde 
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It were my wrecched clothes, no-thing faire, 850 

The which to me were hard now for to fynde. 
O goode god ! how gentil and how kynde 
Ye semed by your speche and your visage 
The day that maked was our manage ! 

But sooth is seyd, algate I fynde it trewe — 855 

For in effect it preued is on me — 

Loue is nought old as whan that it is newe. 

But certes, lord, for noon aduersitee, 

To deyen in the cas, it shal nat be 

That euer in word or werk I shal repente 860 

That I yow yaf myn herte in hool entente. 



The remenant of your Jewels redy be 

In-with youre chambre, dar I saufly sayn ; 870 

Naked out of my fadres hous/ quod she, 

' I cam, and naked mot I tume agayn. 

Al your plesance wol I folwen fayn ; 

But yet I hope it be nat your entente 

That I smokies out of your paleys wente.* 875 



*The smok,' quod he, 'that thou hast on thy bak, 890 

Lat it be stille, and ber it forth with thee.' 

But wel vnnethes thilke word he spak. 

But wente his wey for rewthe and for pitee. 

Bifom the folk hir-seluen strepeth she, 

And in hir smok, with heed and foot al bare, 895 

Toward hir fader hous forth is she fare. 

The folk hir folwe wepinge in hir weye, 
And fortune ay they cursen as they goon ; 
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Bat she fro weping kepte hir eyen dreye, 

Ne in this tjme word ne spak she noon. 900 

Hir fisuler, that this tyding herde anoon, 

Curseth the day and tyme that nature 

Shoop him to ben a lyues creature. 

For out of doute this olde poure man 

Was euer in suspect of hir manage ; 905 

For euer he demed, sith that it bigan, 

That whan the lord fulfild had his corage, 

Him wolde thinke it were a disparage 

To his estaat so lowe for talighte, 

And voyden hir as sone as euer he myghte. 910 

Agayns his doughter hastilich goth he, 

For he by noyse of folk knew hir cominge, 

And with hir olde cote, as it myghte be, 

He couered hir, ful sorwefully wepinge ; 

But on hir body myghte he it nat bringe. 915 

For rude was the cloth, and more of age 

By dayes fele than at hir mariage. 

Thus with hir fader for a certeyn space 

Dwelleth this flour of wyfly pacience, 

That neither by hir wordes ne hir face 920 

Bifom the folk, ne eek in her absence, 

Ne shewed she that hir was doon offence ; 

Ne of hir heigh estaat no remembrance 

Ne hadde she, as by hir contenance. 

No wonder is, for in hir grete estaat 925 

Hir goost was euer in pleyn humylitee ; 
No tendre mouth, non herte delicat, 
No pompe, no semblant of roialtee, 
But ful of pacient benignitee, 
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Discreet and prydeles, ay honurable, 930 

And to hir housbonde euer meke and stable. 

Men speke of lob and most for his humblesse, 

As clerkes, whan hem list, can wel endite, 

Namely of men, but as in soothfastnesse, 

Though clerkes preise wommen but a lyte, / 935 

Ther can no man in humblesse him acquyte / 

As womman can, ne can ben half so trewe [ 

As wommen ben, but it be falle of-newe. J 

[Pars Sextd.'] 

Fro Boloigne is this erl of Panik come, 

Of which the fame vp sprang to more and lesse, 940 

And in the peples eres alle and some 

Was couth eek, that a newe markisesse 

He with him broughte, in swich pompe and richesse. 

That neuer was ther se)m with mannes eye 

So noble array in al West Lumbardye. 945 

The markis, which that shoop and knew al this, 

£r that this erl was come, sente his message 

For thilke sely poure Grisildis ; 

And she with humble herte and glad visage, 

Nat with no swollen thought in hir corage, 950 

Cam at his heste, and on hir knees hir sette. 

And reuerently and wysly she him grette. 

' Grisild,' quod he, * my wille is outerly, 

This mayden, that shal wedded ben to me, 

Receiued be to-morwe as roially 955 

As it possible is in myn hous to be. 

And eek that euery wight in his degree 

Haue his estaat in sitting and seruyse 

And heigh plesance, as I can best deuyse. 
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I haue no wommen suffisant certayn 960 

The chambres for tarraye in ordinance 

After my lust, and therfor wolde I fayn 

That thyn were al swich maner gouernance ; 

Thou knowest eek of old al my plesance ; 

Though thyn array be badde and yuel biseye, 965 

Do thou thy deuoir at the leste weye.' 

* Nat only, lord, that I am glad,' quod she, 

* To doon your lust, but I desyre also 
Yow for to seme and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal euermo. 970 
Ne neuer, for no wele ne no wo, 

Ne shal the gost with-in myn herte stente 
To loue yow best with al my trewe entente.* 

And with that word she gan the hous to dyghte, 

And tables for to sette and beddes make ; 975 

And peyned hir to don al that she myghte, 

Preying the chambereres, for goddes sake, 

To hasten hem and faste swepe and shake ; 

And she, the moste seruisable of alle, 

Hath euery chambre arrayed and his halle. 980 

Abouten vndern gan this erl alyghte, 

That with him broughte these noble children tweye. 

For which the peple ran to seen the sighte 

Of hir array, so richely biseye ; 

And than at erst amonges hem they seye, 985 

That Walter was no fool, though that him leste 

To chaunge his wyf, for it was for the beste. 

For she is fairer, as they demen alle. 
Than is Grisild, and more tendre of age, 
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And fairer fruyt bitwene hem sholde falle, 990 

And more plesant, for hir heigh lynage ; 

Hir brother eek so fair was of visage, 

That hem to seen the peple hath caught plesance, 

Commending now the markis gouernance. — 

Auctor, * O stormy peple ! vnsad and euer vntrewe ! 995 

Ay vndiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 

Delyting euer in rombel that is newe, 

For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane ; 

Ay ful of clapping, dere ynough a lane ; 

Your doom is fals, your Constance yuel preueth, 1000 

A ful greet fool is he that on yow leueth ! ' 

Thus seyden sadde folk in that citee, 

Whan that the peple gazed vp and doun, 

For they were glad, right for the noueltee. 

To han a newe lady of her toun. 1005 

Nam ore of this make I now^mencioun ; 

But to Grisild agayn wol I me dresse. 

And telle hir Constance and hir bisinesse. — 

Ful bisy was Grisild in euery thing 

That to the feste was apertinent ; loio 

Right nought was she abayst of hir clothing, 

Though it were rude and somdel eek to-rent 

But with glad chere to the yate is went 

With other folk to grete the markisesse, 

iVnd after that doth forth hir bisinesse. 1015 

With so glad chere his gestes she receyueth, 
And conningly, euerich in his degree, 
That no defaute no man aperceyueth ; 
But ay they wondren what she myghte be 
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That in so poure array was for to see, 1020 

And coude swich honour and reuerence ; 
And worthily they preisen hir prudence. 

In al this mene whyle she ne stente 

This mayde and eek hir brother to commende 

With al hir herte, in ful benigne entente, 1025 

So wel that no man coude hir prys amende. 

But atte laste, whan that thise lordes wende 

To sitten doun to mete, he gan to calle 

Grisild, as she was bisy in his halle. 

' Grisild,' quod he, as it were in his pley, 1030 

* How lyketh thee my wyf and hir beautee ? * 

* Right wel,' quod she, * my lord ; for, in good fey, 
A fairer sey I neuer non than she. 

I prey to god yiue hir prosperitee ; 

And so hope I that he wol to yow sende 1035 

Plesance ynough vn-to your lyues ende. 

« 

O thing biseke I yow and wame also, 

That ye ne prikke with no tormentinge 

This tendre mayden, as ye han doon mo ; 

For she is fostred in hir norishinge 1040 

More tendrely, and, to my supposinge, 

She coude nat aduersitee endure, 

As coude a poure fostred creature.* 

And whan this Walter sey hir pacience, 

Hir glade chere and no malice at al, 1045 

And he so ofte had doon to hir oflfence, 

And she ay sad and constant as a wal, 

Continuing euer hir innocence oueral. 

This sturdy markis gan his herte dresse 

To rewen vp-on hir wyfly stedfastnesse. 1050 
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* This is ynough, Grisilde myn/ quod he, 

* Be now namore agast ne yuel apayed ; 
I haue thy feith and thy benignitee, 
As wel as euer womnian was, assayed. 

In greet estaat and poureliche arrayed. 1055 

Now knowe I, goode wyf, thy stedfastnesse,' — 
And hir in armes took and gan hir kesse. 

And she for wonder took of it no kepe ; 

She herde nat what thing he to hir seyde ; 

She ferde as she had stert out of a slepe, 1060 

Til she out of hir masednesse abreyde. 

* Grisild,' quod he, * by god that for vs deyde, 
Thou art my wyf, [ne] non other I haue, 

Ne neuer hadde, as god my soule saue ! 

This is thy doughter which thou hast supposed 1065 

To be my wyf ; that other feithfully 

Shal be myn heir, as I haue ay purposed ; 

Thou bare him in thy body trewely. 

At Boloigne haue I kept hem priuely, 

Tak hem agayn, for now maystow nat seye 1070 

That thou hast lorn non of thy children tweye. 

And folk that otherweyes han seyd of me, 

I warne hem wel that I haue doon this dede 

For no malice ne for no crueltee. 

But for tassaye in thee thy wommanhede, 1075 

And nat to sleen my children, god forbede ! 

But for to kepe hem priuely and stille. 

Til I thy purpos knew and al thy wille.* 

Whan she this herde, aswowne doun she falleth 

For pitous joye, and after hir swowning 1080 
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She bothe hir yonge children vn-to hir calleth, 

And in hir armes, pitously weping, 

Embraceth hem, and tendrely kissing 

Ful lyk a mooder, with hir salte teres 

She batheth bothe hir visage and hir heres. 1085 

O, which a pitous thing it was to se 

Hir swowning, and hir humble voys to here ! 

' Graunt mercy, lord, that thanke I yow,' quod she, 

* That ye han saued me my children dere ! 

Now rekke I neuer to ben deed right here ; 1090 

Sith I stonde in your loue and in your grace, 

No fors of deeth, ne whan my spirit pace ! 

O tendre, o dere, o yonge children myne, 

Your woful mooder wende stedfastly 

That cruel houndes or som foul vermyne 1095 

Hadde eten yow ; but god, of his mercy, 

And your benigne fader tendrely 

Hath doon yow kept ; ' and in that same stounde 

Al sodeynly she swapte adoun to grounde. 

And in hir swough so sadly holdeth she 11 00 

Hir children two, whan she gan hem tembrace. 

That with greet sleighte and greet difficultee 

The children from hir arm they gonne arace. 

O many a teer on many a pitous face 

Doun ran of hem that stoden hir bisyde ; 1 105 

Vnnethe abouten hir myghte they abyde. 

Walter hir gladeth and hir sorwe slaketh ; 

She ryseth vp abaysed from hir trance, 

And euery wight hir ioye and feste maketh. 

Til she hath caught agayn hir contenance. mo 
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Walter hir dooth so feithfuUy plesance, 
That it was de)mtee for to seen the chere 
Bitwixe hem two, now they ben met yfere. 

Thise ladyes whan that they her tyme sey, 

Han taken hir, and in-to chambre gon, 1115 

And strepen hir out of hir rude array, 

And in a doth of gold that bryghte shoon, 

With a coroune of many a riche stoon 

Vp-on hir heed, they in-to halle hir broughte, 

And ther she was honoured as hir oughte. 1 120 

Thus hath this pitous day a blisful ende, 

For euery man and womman doth his myght 

This day in murthe and reuel to dispende 

Til on the welkne shoon the sterres lyght 

For more solempne in euery mannes sight 11 25 

This feste was, and gretter of costage, 

Than was the reuel of hir mariage. 

Ful many a yeer in heigh prosperitee 

Liuen thise two in concord and in reste. 

And richely his doughter maried he 1130 

Vn-to a lord, oon of the worthieste 

Of al Itaille ; and than in pees and reste 

His wyues fader in his court he kepeth. 

Til that the soule out of his body crepeth. 

His sone succedeth in his heritage 1 135 

In reste and pees, after his fader day ; 

And fortunat was eek in mariage, 

Al putte he nat his wyf in greet assay. 

This world is nat so strong, it is no nay, 

As it hath ben of olde tymes yore, 1 140 

And herkneth what this auctour seith therfore. 
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This Stone is seyd nat for that wyues sholde 

Folwen Grisild as in humilitee, 

For it were importable, though they wolde ; 

But for that euery wight in his degree 1 145 

Sholde be constant in aduersitee 

As was Grisild, therfor this Petrark writeth 

This storie, which with hy style he enditeth. 

For, sith a womman was so pacient 

Vn-to a mortal man, wel more vs oughte 1150 

Rece)aien al in gree that god vs sent ; 

For greet skile is, he preue that he wroughte. 

But he ne tempteth no man that he boughte, 

As seith seint lame, if ye his pistil rede ; 

He preueth folk al day, it is no drede, 1155 

And suflfreth vs, as for our excercise, 

With sharpe scourges of aduersitee 

Ful ofte to be bete in sondry wyse ; 

Nat for to knowe our wil, for certes he, 

Er we were bom, knew [al] our freletee; 1160 

And for our beste is al his gouemance ; 

Lat vs than line in vertuous suffrance. 

But o word, lordinges, herkneth er I go : — 

It were ful hard to fynde now a dayes 

In al a toun Grisildes thre or two ; 11 65 

For, if that they were put to swiche assayes, 

The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 

With bras, that though the coyne be fair at eye, 

It wolde rather breste atwo than plye. 

For which heer, for the wyues loue of Bathe, 11 70 

Whos lyf and al hir secte god ma3mtene 
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V 

In heigh maistrie, and elles were it scathe, 

I wol with lusty herte fresshe and grene \ 

Seyn yow a song to glade yow, I wene, 

And lat vs stinte of emestful matere : — 1 1 75 

Herkneth my song that seith in this manere. 

Lenuoy de Chaucer, 

Grisilde is deed, and eek hir pacience, 

And bothe atones buried in Itaille ; 

For which I crye in open audience, 

No wedded man so hardy be tassaille 11 80 

His wyues pacience, in hope to fynde 

Grisildes, for in certein he shal faille I 

O noble w)rues, ful of heigh prudence, 

Lat non humilitee your tonge naille, 

Ne lat no clerk haue cause or diligence 1185 

To write of yow a storie of swich meruaille 

As of Grisildis pacient and kynde ; 

Lest Chicheuache yow swelwe in hir entraille ! 

Folweth Ekko, that holdeth no silence, 

But euere answereth at the countretaille ; 1 190 

Beth nat bidaffed for your innocence, 

But sharply tak on yow the gouernaille. 

Emprinteth wel this lesson in your mynde 

For commune profit, sith it may auaille. 

Ye archewyues, stondeth at defence, 1 195 

Sin ye be stronge as is a greet camaille ; 

Ne suflfreth nat that men yow don offence. 

And sklendre wyues, fieble as in bataille, 

Beth egre as is a tygre yond in Ynde ; 

Ay clappeth as a mille, I yow consaille. 1200 
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Ne dreed hem nat, do hem no reuerence ; 

For though thyn housbonde armed be in maille, 

The arwes of thy crabbed eloquence 

Shal perce his brest, and eek his auentaille ; 

In jalousye I rede eek thou him bynde, 1205 

And thou shalt make him couche as doth a quaille. 

If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille ; 

If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence, 

To gete thee frendes ay do thy trauaille; 12 10 

Be ay of chere as lyght as leef on lynde, 

And lat him care, and wepe, and wringe, and waille ! 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The principal part of the Clerkes Tale is a translation of Petrarch's De 
obedientia et fide uxoria mythologia ('A Myth upon Wifely Obedience and 
Faith'). (The chief passages that are Chaucer's own are lines X03-T051 
X47, 2i5-ai7, 375-37<5> 382-383, 932-938, 995-1008, and 1163-12x2.) The 
story, however, was not Petrarch's own, but was borrowed by him from 
Boccaccio, in whose Decamerone it appears as the last tale — the tenth tale of the 
tenth day. Boccaccio's tale was written about 1348, and Petrarch's Latin version 
appears to have been written in x 373. It is accompanied by a letter to Boccaccio, 
in which Petrarch says that the story had always pleased him when he heard 
it many years before. The story would thus appear to have been older than 
Boccaccio, and certainly we soon find it widely diffused and highly popular. It 
was the subject of a mystery in French verse in X393, and its heroine Griselda 
is painted among the celebrated lovers on the walls of the Temple in Lydgate's 
poem, TJu Temple of Glass, together with Dido, Penelope, Alcestis, 
and Lucretia. The beauty of the story, as well as its allegorical value as 
a lesson teaching the duty of submission to the will of God, seems to have 
touched the popular imagination, and we find it to have been the .subject of 
numerous plays and ballads, and to have held its place in literature down to Miss 
Edgeworth's domestic novel. The Modem Griselda. Chaucer makes the Clerk 
say that he had learned the tale at Padua from the lips of Petrarch himself, 
and in all probability he identifies himself here with the Clerk, and speaks out 
his own personal experience, as he was absent from Italy on the king's business 
from the December of X372 to the November of 1373. During his embassy, he 
visited Genoa and Florence, and it is very probable that on this journey he may 
have met Petrarch at Padua, as that poet's residence was hard by at Arqua. Of 
course, there is no direct evidence of this beyond the inherent probability of his 
having been likely to make such a visit from his admiration for Petrarch, and* 
the persistency of the tradition. The really noteworthy point is this : that 
while neither the Romaunt of the Rose nor the Book of the Duchess exhibits 
any trace of Italian influence, the same assertion cannot be made of any poem pro- 
duced by Chaucer after the date of this Italian journey. Although he may have 
first heard the story from the lips of Petrarch, it is certain that he had the Latin 
version of the latter before him when he wrote. This is shown as well by the 
closeness of Chaucer's version as by the fact that, in the margins of the Ellesmere 
and Hengwrt MSS., numerous quotations from that version are actually written 
on the margins, each in its proper place. The test of metre, as Mr Skeat points 
out, gives the same result, as it shows that it was one of his early works. It is 
most probable that the main part of the poem was written soon after X373, and 
that it was afterwards fitted, with some changes and additions, into the series 
of the Canterbury Tales. The Prologue must, of course, have been written 
subsequently to Petrarch's death in 1374, and the mention of the wife of Bath 
in line 1x70 shows that the conclusion also was a late addition. But though 
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our poem is distinctly founded, as we have seen, on Petrarch's moralised version, 
the poetical treatment of the story is so individual, that it all comes afresh from 
the mind of Chaucer. ' Its pathos is heightened by the humanising touch with 
which the English poet reconciles the most matter-of-fact reader to its question- 
able aspects. He feels that the incidents of the myth are against nature, and 
at every difficult turn of the story, he disarms the realist with a light passage 
of fence, and wins to his own side the host of readers who have the common 
English turn for ridicule of an ideal that conflicts with reason. ' 

The Qerk is one of the most finished portraits in Chaucer's famous group 
of pilgrims. His description in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is as 
follows (lines 2S5-30S) : 

' A Clerk there was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logic hadde long i-go. 
As lene was hb hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 
But lokede holwe, and therto soberly. 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy (^Pper cloak^ 
For he hadde geten him yit no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office. 
For him was levere have at his beddes heed. 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sawtrie. 
But al be that he was a philosophre. 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 
But al that he mighte of his fi'endes hente {get). 
On bookes and his lernyng he it spente. 
And busily gan for the soules preye 
Of hem that gaf him wherwith to scoleye {study). 
Of studie took he most cure and most heede, 
Noght o word spak he more than was neede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence. 
And short and quyk, and ful of hy sentence. 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche. 
And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche.' 



LINE 

k Were newe spoused, who should 

be newly married. 

6. Sopliyme, a sophism or trick of 
logic. One of the principal branches 
of study in the middle ages was the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

6. See Ecclesiastes, iiL i, where 
Solomon, the reputed author of this 
book, says : ' To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven.' 

7. As beth, I pray you be. As is 
often used thus with the imperative 
mood. Cf. Squieres Tale^^s'^'. * As 
doth your-seluen grace;' Knightes 



Taie^ 1444: * As keep me fro thi 
vengeeamcei &c. 

12. Lent, the fast of forty days, 
beginning with Ash Wednesday and 
continuing until Easter, observed by 
many Christian churches in commemo- 
ration of the fast of our Saviour. It 
occurs in spring-time, and the old 
sense is simply 'spring.' The A.S. 
lencteUf spring, is supposed to be 
derived from long, long, because in 
spring the days lengthen 

16. OolOTirs and fignres are ac- 
cented colours and figures. Many 
French words carried their French 
accent with them into English usage. 
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Cf. manirt (174), moHtr (99 and 175), 
^•tfw(zoa), mahct (699), ^tfH^y (aao), 
WM4?»(<»93)f «w**w (256), staUtre{1S^\ 
&C. There is another allusion here to 
logic, the principal study of the Clerk, 
who was the representative of learning 
among Chaucer's pilgrims. 

t8. Hy Style, learned, pedantic 
style. 

19-20. The Canterbury Tales are 
above all popular, and the host is, so 
to speak, charged with the constant 
injunction of the cardinal principle of 
popularity as to both theme and style. 
The Clerk follows the injunction of the 
Host by omitting, as 'impertinent' 
(54}, the long geographical and 
descriptive proem of his original, 
Petrarch, as well as by adding a face- 
tious moral to the ' emestful matere ' 
(1175) of his story. 

22. Terde, rod, guidance. Cf. our 
modem expression, 'under the rod.' 
The word appears also in the phrase, 
*to gird at,' to gibe or sneer at; the 
M. £. girden, to strike' as with a 
rod, being derived from gerde, a rod, 
softened to yerde^ English yard. 
Milton has * griding ' {Paradise Lost, 
vi. 339) from the same root. See also 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, II. viii. 36. 

27. Padowe, Padua, in the north of 
Italy. Petrarch lived at Arqua, in 
the immediate vicinity of Padua. See 
note on page 66. 

29. Petrarch died July 18, 1374. 

81. Framiceys Petrark, Francesco 
Petrarca, the first and greatest lyric 
poet of Italy, was bom at Axezzo, in 
Tuscany, in 1304. His father was a 
native of Florence, but had been 
obliged to go into exile with his party 
in 130a. The boy was brought up at 
Avignon, where the papal court was 
then held, and hither, after seven years 
spent in the study of law at Mont- 
pellier and Bologna, he returned at the 
age of twenty-two. For some time 
he gave himself with equal devotion 
to the pursuit of pleasure and the 
study of the Latin classics. He be- 
came widely known for his scholar- 



ship, and he lOon numbered among 
his friends the most illustrious men of 
his time. A chance meeting with 
Laura de Noves in a church early in 
Z337, transformed the dandy and 
scholar into a great poet. For ten 
years he lived near her in Avignon, 
meeting her at church, at festivities, 
and in society, and he sung her beauty 
and his love in those imperidiable 
sonnets which ravished the ears of his 
contemporaries, and have not yet 
ceased to charm. Laura, who had 
been married for two years before 
Petrarch saw her, though not in- 
sensible to a worship which spread her 
name over the civilised world, and 
made an emperor (Charles IV.) beg 
to be introduced to her and to be 
allowed to kiss her forehead, gave no 
encouragement to the too passionate 
poet's love, which thus became refined 
into a dream or ideal romance. So 
impersonal did it become, that many, 
even among his contemporaries, have 
doubted whether Laura was a real 
personage at all, or anything other than 
an imaginary ideal of womanhood in 
a dream of the poet's mind. Petrarch 
lived for some years in the romantic 
valley of Vaucluse, devoting himself 
entirely to literary pursuits. At 
Rome, on Easter-day, 1341, he was 
publicly crowned with the laurel 
of the poet — an honour which tradi- 
tion told had also been bestowed 
on Virgil, Horace, and Statins. From 
1353, Petrarch lived in Italy, mostly at 
Milan, and in 1370 he removed to 
Arqua, where he died peacefully, July 
18, X374. In scholarship, Petrarch 
takes his place almost as the father 
of modem leaming. He was a most 
devoted student of Latin literature, 
and he lavished his time and money 
in copying and collecting manu- 
scripts. He foresaw a new phase of 
European culture, and it is as the 
apostle of humanism, as well as the 
greatest master of Italian Ij'rical verse, 
that his name is still remembered. 
33. Of, with. 
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84. LtallaiL Tyrwhitt pcSnH out 
that this is the once illustrious canonist 
Giovanni di Lignano. He was made 
Professor of Canon Law at Bologna in 
1363, and here he died in 1383. He 
was as distinguished in philosophy as 
in canon law, and his epitaph describes 
him as 'a second Aristotle, Hippo- 
crates and Ptolemy.' 

86. Snffire. The -re is slurred over 
in reading. 

87. Eye. This word is pronounced 
as long e, followed by an indistinctly 
sounded e, 

S& As Linian died in 1383, this 
Prologue must have been written after 
that date. For the date of Petrarch's 
death, see note to line 31. 

43. Proheme. This is the some- 
what tedious descriptive introduction 
already spoken of in note to lines 
19-20. 

44 Pemond, Piedmont, a province 

in Northern Italy. SallliOM,Saluzzo, 

south of Turin. 

46. Apennsm, the Apennines, the 
ridge of motmtains running throughout 
Italy, separating in their northern part 
the plain of LomlMirdy from Pied- 
mont. 

47. Mount Vesnliu, Monte Viso. 

48. Poo, the river Po, which rises on 
the east side of Monte Viso in the 
Cottian Alps near the French frontier, 
flows mainly eastwards, and empties 
into the Adriatic, after a course of 360 
miles. 

51. To Emelward, towards Emilia. 
Tyrwhitt notes that this region was 
called iEmilia from the Via j^miiia, 
which crossed it from Placentia (Pia- 
cenza) to Rimini. Placentia stood 
upon the Po. Petrarch's description 
of this part of the course of the Po is 
a little different. He speaks of it as 
'dividing the ^milian and Flaminian 

regions from Venice.' Ferrare, 

Ferrara, near the mouth of the Po. 
Venyse, the province of Venetia. 

67-63. Thispassage is highly praised 
by Mr Lowell in hb fine essay on 
Chaucer, in My SHtdy Windows. He 



wj%\ 'The first stania of the Cltrkn 
Tale gives us a landscape whose stately 
choice of objects shows a skill in com- 
position worthy of Claude^ the last 
artist who painted nature epically. 
The Pre-Raphaelite style of landscape 
entangles the eye among the obtrusive 
weeds and grass-blades of the fore- 
ground, which, in looking at a real bit 
of scenery, we overlook ; but what a 
sweep of vision is here! and what 
happy generalisation in the sixth verse, 
as the poet turns away to the business 
of his story ! The whole b full of 
open air.' 

78. This line contains in 'strong' 
and *yong' an instance of sectional 
rime^ or rime existing between syllables 
contained in the same section of a 
verse. This was well known to all our 
early dialects, not as a substitute for 
alliteration, but merely an addition to 
it. See Guest's History of English 
Rhythms^ Book I., chap. vi. 

70. To blame. Thisisthegerundial 
infinitive. See Chaucer's Grammar, 
page 19 — Infinitive Mood (^). 

77. Tonge, the definite form of the 
adjective. 

82. Leet he fllyde, he let go, un- 
attended to. Cf. Shakspeare, The 
Taming of the Shrew^ Induction vi., 
where Sly says, ' Let the world slide,' 
and in Induction ii. 146, 'Let the 
world slip.' 

83-84. Nolde= would not ... No. 
Two negatives in Chaucer's usage 
do not make an affirmative. 

86. Bar 80 sore, bore so ill, were so 
much grieved at 

86. Flokmele, inatroop. Petrarch 
has catervatim. The word is formed 
from M. E. floe (A.S. flocc\ a flock, 
and the M. E. termination, -mele, 
-melunt = A.S. nuelum, dat. pi. of 
malf a portioa Cf. iim-melet limb 
from limb (literally, 'in limb-pieces'), 
which occurs in Layamon, and our 
' fiece-tnealt by portions, at a time 
' (literally, ' by piece-pieces'). 

98. And ylnetb. The EUesmere 
MS. has ' to yeue.' 
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08-M. 'As often as it U necessary 
for us to tell our griefs to you.' 

99-100. 'Although I have nothing to 
do with this matter more than any 

other man who is here present.' 

Matdre. This word is accented on 
the second syllable, matire. See note 
to line z6. 

101. Ye. The marquis is addressed 
throughout as ye, not thOU, such being 
more respectful. 

106. So wel VB lyketh yow = it 

pleases us so well with regard to you. 
Here we have a construction with two 
datives. To is the nominative case of 
the pronoun, yow the dative and 
accusative. 

107. ' And all your actions at all 
times have brought it about that/ etc. 

111. Yow leste, it may please you. 
Yow is in the dative case. 

116-117. We often find rhymes in 
Chaucer formed merely by repeating 
the syllable. < Words repeated as here 
must be used in different senses. Cf. 
Squieres Tale^ 105-106: 

' Al be it that I can nat sowne his style, 
Ne can nat clymben ouer so hy a style.* 

120. Scan: 

'And thdugh | yourgr^en | e yoAth I e 
fldur* I as fit: 

127. Aooepteth. The plural form 
of the imperative is used in agreement 
with ' ye/ the pronoun of address to a 
superior. 

128. Befoseden. The full forms of 
the past tenses of weak verbs, or such 
as add -ede to the stem to form the 
past tense, are seldom found written as 
here in full without elision of the final e 
before a vowel following, or abridge- 
ment of the medial e* Other instances 
in this poem are seruede (line 640}, and 

hatede (line 731). For your the 

Ellesmere MS. has ' thyn.' 

180. Oliese yow, choose for you 
(yourself). 
184. Scan thus : 

' Dellu/r I us odt I of &1 I this bfs | y 
diMe.' 



The final syllable is here slurred over. 
The final syllables slurred in this way 
are -en, -rr, -eth, -el, and -ow. See 
Chaucer's Versification, page 94, 
section 8. 

137. Linage. The Ellesmere MS. 
has 'lyne.' 

142. MarklB, in the genitive case. 

146. I me reloysed of, I rejoiced in. 

147. Ther, where. 

154. Prey. Chaucer often omits the 
final e in the first person singular 

indicative of verbs. ^YOW. This the 

Ellesmere MS. omits. 

157. Bountee, goodness. Streen, 

stock, breed. 

160. Ibxlage, pronounced as a tri- 
syllable. 

168. Endure, I will take upon 
myself to bear. 

166. That What = whatsoever. The 
Ellesmere MS. omits 'what.' 

168. As, as if. 

172. As euer moot I thryue, as 
ever I hope to prosper. 

174. Bnt = unless. ForSWlOhthe 

Ellesmere MS. has ' this.' 

180. Of = for. 

194. Oomandement, pronounced as 
a word of four syllables. 

198. There as = there where. 

205. Which that = who. 

208. Thrope. This is the dative 
case. 

210. Highte. This is the only English 
verb with a passive sense; thus he 
hight = he was named. 

211. For beautee the Ellesmere 
MS. has 'bountee.' 

214. Ukerons. The medial is 
dropped here in reading. 

216. 'Very much more often she 
drank from the well than the wine cask. ' 

220. Bype and sad oorage, a 

mature and staid disposition. 

Ctorftge, with the French accent, see 
note to line z6. 

228. Spinning, spinning the while. 
227. Shredde, cut into slices.^^ 

Seeth, boiled, seethed. 

229. On4offce = aloft. 'And always 
•he kept up (sustained) her father's lifk' 
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280. Scan: 

' With eder I ich db I eisaiince | and 
dfl I ig^nce.' 

282. GrLsilde, with the accent thus, 
Grisflde; In line azo again, this is the 
unaccented syllable. Again, in line 
355 it is Grislldis. The accent of 
many words is thus variable for the 
convenience of rhythm. Cf. in 
Chaucer, hSnour and hoturttr, tfdfvur 
and miroATf rdiai and roidi, s6lentpne 
and soUmpne^ &c. 

288. Scan: 

' Ful dft I e s5'the | this mirk | is s^tte 
I his ^.' 

For sette the Ellesmere MS. has 

'caste.' 

237. In sad wyse, in a sober or 
staid manner. 

238. The Ellesmere MS. has 'gan' 
instead of WOlde. 

289. Wommanhede, womanhood. 
The A.S. word is vAfk&d^ wifehood. 
Woman is a corruption of A.S. tubman, 
wife-man,the word man being formerly 
applied like Lat. Aomo to both sexes. 
The word became wimntan (pL 
wimmen) in the zoth century, and 
this plural is preserved in the spoken 
language to the present day. In the 
xath century, it became zuumman 
(just as A.S. ttfidu became itmdu, 
wood), whence provincial English 
ivumman; and lastly, woman. Cf. 
lemanf from A.S. U6fman and Lam- 
mas from A. S. hid/masse. See Skeat's 
Etymological English Dictionary, 
under this word. 

242. For haue the Ellesmere MS. 
has 'hadde.' 

248. Note that he is emphatic, per- 
haps in contrast to 'peple' in the 
preceding line. 

258. Hathdoon make, hath caused 
to be made. Cf. X098: 'hath doon 
yow kept.' 

264. Asure. Blue was the colour 
of truth, whence the common ex- 
prciimion, 'true blue.' Cf. Sqtderes 
r«ik, 644: 



' And by hit beddes heed she made a 

mewe, 
And couered it with veluettes blewe^ 
In signe of trewthe that is in wommen 

sene.' 

The earliest connection of the colour 
blue with truth is perhaps to be traced 
back to one of the typical garments of 
the Jewish High Priest, which was a 
robe all blue. The phrase 'true blue* 
was first assumed by the Scottish 
Covenanters in opposition to the scarlet 
badge of Charles I., and hence it was 
taken by the troops of Leslie in 1639. 
The adoption of the colour was one 
of those religious pedantries in wluch 
the Covenanters affected a Pharisaical 
observance of the letter of Scripture 
and the usages of the Hebrews ; and 
thus, as they named their children 
Habakkuk and Zerubbabel, and their 
chapels Zion and Ebenezer, they 
decorated themselves with blue ribbons 
because the following sumptuary pre- 
cept was given in the law of Moses : 
' Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
bid them that .... they put upon 
the fringe of the borders a riband of 
blue* (Numbers, xv. 38). See Notes 
and Queries^ First Series, voL iiL 
pp. 1x6 and X94. 

267. Scan: 
' B^ 1 a mayd | e, l^k | to hfr | statfire.' 

This license of making the first foot 
consist of a single accented syllable 
was first pointed out by Professor 
Skeat, who quotes as examples of 
nine-syllable lines from Mr Tennyson's 
Vision of Sin : 

' Th^n I methought I heard a hollow 

sound 
Gdth I ering up from all the lower 

grotmd.' 

260. Vndem (literally ' the interven- 
ing period'}, mid-forenoon, about 9 
A.M. The A.S. undem meant, as Iiere, 
the third hour, about 9 a.m. ; later, it 
meant about ix a.m. ; and, still later, 
mid-afternoon, about 3 p.m. 

266. MayitOW, for maafst ihcu, Cf. 
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ufosiow (line 325), and also shaUcw^ 
arioWf wiltow. 

286. Last = ]asteth, extends. Other 
instances of a similar contraction of 
the third person singular of the present 
tense from stems ending in </ or /, 
are sit for sitteth^ bit for biddetk, 
stant for stnndethf writ for wriiethf 
sent for sendeth (line xz5i}< 

276. Went, gone. Went is now used 
only as the past tense of go. M. E. 
wenden from A. S. wendan, to turn, a 
causal form of windoHf to turn. The 
past tense was wende, which became 
wenie^ and finally, went. 

293. Scan: 

'And with I sad cdn | ten&n | cr kn^I | 
eth stflle.' 

Many French notms retained in this 
way their final e after beixtg introduced 
into our language. 
399. Scan: 

'Answer | de, Idrd | he fs | al r6d | y 
h6re.' 

Cfl Squieres Tale, 599 : 
'What he anstoirdi it nedeth nat 
reherce.' 

S15. Sone pronounced as a dissyllable, 
soni. The e here corresponds to the 
A.S. final yowel », sunuj a son. Cf. 
sted0 from A.S. st^da^ bane from A.S. 
bana, cuppe from A.S. cuppe. 

821, 322. Oouemeth. Janicula ad- 
dresses his lord as ' ye' and 'yow,' and 
uses the plural of the imperative as 
more respectful. 

325. Wostow = wost thou, knowest 
thou. See line 265, and note thereon. 

327. Renle hlr, 'rule herself,' ' guide 
her conduct.' 

889. Woned. For the double parti- 
cipial ending in this word, see the 
Glossary. With it compare the modem 
forms koist-ed and graft-edt as if from 
verbs hoists graft^ in place of the older 
and more correct forms hoist for hoised^ 
from Aoise; and gra/t for grqjffid, from 
graff. So also our interest-ed, from 
interest for interested, from the older 
verb interest. 



842. Am, are. This is a northern 
form. Old Northumbrian aron, as dis- 
tinguished from A.S. (Wessex) sindon. 
See Glossary, under Am. Before the 
Norman Conquest, there were two 
principal .dialects in our language, a 
northern s^ld a southeixi. The southern 
was the literary language, and in it are 
written almost all our oldest books. 
Its grammar is very uniform, and its 
vocabulary free from Scandinavian 
terms. The northern dialect has a 
very scanty literature. It has a con- 
siderable admixture of Scandinavian 
words, and a number of grammatical 
inflections unknown to the southern. 
Some of the principal points in which 
the northern dialect diflfers from the 
southern are these : 
(a) The loss of « in the infinitive 
ending of verbs ; as N. drinc-a 
= S. drinc-oM, to drink. 
if) The first person singular indic- 
^ative ending in m or instead of # ; 
as N. drinc-o =■ S. €lriuc-e, I 
drink. 
{c) The second person singular pres* 
ent indicative, and the second 
person singular perfect indicative 
of weak verbs, ending in -s rather 
than -st; as N. thuge piantcul-es 
= S, ge plantod-est, thou hast 
planted. 
{di The third person singular, the 
third person plural present in- 
dicative, and the second person 
plural imperative, frequently 
ending in s instead of M/ as N. 
hegewyrces = S. gewyrcatky he 
works ; and N. hia onfoas = S. 
hi on/oath^ they receive. 
(«) The occasional omission of ge 
before the passive participle ; as 
N. hered=- S. geherod, praised ; 
N. biedsed=S.gebietsodt blessed. 
(/) The occasional use of the active 
participle in -and instead of 
-end; as N. drincande=.S. 
drittcende^ drinking. (We find 
this surviving even in Spenser.) 
(/) Plurak ending in a, », 0, or e% 
instead of -a»; asN-^Mrtea 
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S.A«9r/ai«, hearts; N. ««V^^= 
S. wtUg'Mh prophets ; N. egv = 
S. tagOH, eyes; N. Homt = 
S. Maman, names. 

{A) -e* used instead of •« as the 
genitive suflSx of feminine nouns. 

(t) The and thio found for m (mas- 
culine) and «r0 (feminine) = the. 

(/*) The plural artide tha occurring 
for the demonstrative pronoun 
hi = they. 

After the Norman Conquest, the dialects 
became more marked; and in the X3th 
and Z4th centuries, we can distinguish 
three great varieties of English — the 
northern, midland, and southern. For 
the chief points of difference between 
these, see Chancel's Grammar, page 13 ; 
and Dr Morris's HistoriaU Ouilmes 
of English Accidence^ chapter iv. 

S4(L Stonde, be fixed. 

360. Avyse, take the matter into 
consideration. Skeat quotes the legal 
formula, le roy savisera^ for expressing 
the royal refusal to a proposed measure. 

353. Do, 'cause you to laugh or feel 
grieved.' 

867. For OUT the £llesmer« MS. 
reads 'yow.' 

864. ' Even if I were to die for it, 
though it would be very hard to me to 
die.' Md is dative;, the construction 
being impersonaL 

876. Ladyee, pronounce as a tri- 
syllable, ladyit, 

876. Scan: 

'To hdndik I hir ddth | es whdr | in 
sh^ I was cUUL' 

The last syllable is sometimes slurred 
over in this way. See note to line 134, 
and Chaucer's Versification, page 24, 
section 8. 

879. KomM. The final -id of the 
past partidple in weak verbs is usually 
a distinct syllable, but we find a 
tendency to change the •edinXo -d; and 
even when it is written as -td, it is often 
sounded as -d, as undressed in this 
line, aiAydressed in line sBx* 

881. Oorone, a nuptial garland. 
Among our ancestors, after the bene- 



diction in the church, both the bride 
and bridegroom were crowned with 
chaplets of flowers. 
884. Scan: 

'Unn6th# I the p^pik | hir knew | for 
hir I fairn&sS.' 

880. Lette, delayed, used intransi- 
tively. 

892. In Sonne, the sun, the final e 
corresponds to the A. S. final vowd in 
sunne^ and is therefore essential See 
Chaucer's Versification, page 33, 6, i. 
The most frequent vowd endings of 
A.S. nouns were a, «, «. All three 
were, in the X4th centtuy, represented 
by the e final. A.S. nouns in a are 
masculine, as nama^ a name; tima^ 
time ; mtna^ the moon. Nouns in e 
belong to various genders. Many are 
femininesand neuters with inflections 
like nama^ Hma, and mono. Such 
are sunne^ the sun ; keorte, the heart ; 
tose^ the rose, feminines; eare^ the 
ear, is neuter. Nouns in u are 
generally feminine, as sSlu, school; 
lu/u^ love; sceamu^ shame; lagn, 
law; but there are some masculine, 
as sunUf a son ; vrndu^ a wood. 

897. Budenesse^ pronounced in four 
syllables. 

408. Scan: 

*Vnntfth I e trdw | ed they, | but 
ddrst' I ban swdre.' 

405. For Xias the Ellesmere and 
Harleian MSS. read ' were.' 

409. Thewee, qualities of mind. 
This is the invariable meaning of the 
word in M. E., and indeed down to 
the z6th century. It is so used by 
Spenser, who of course is afiectedly 
archaic in his use of words. Cf. 
Faerie Queene, I. x. 4 : 

* The mother of three daughters, well 

upbrought 
In goodly tkewes, and godly exercise.' 

In Shakspeare, the word always 
means sinews^ strength^ and to this 
sense the word is now confined. Ct'. 
Henry IV., Part II., III. ii. 376: 
' Care I for the limb, the thewee, the 
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stature, bulk, and big assemblance of 
a man;' also Julius Casar, I. Hi. 8z '» 
and Hamlet, I. iiu 12. 

412. Embrace, take hold of, make 
impression upon. 

416. For lX)imtee, the Ellesmere 
MS. has 'beautee.' 

418. For feune, the Ellesmere MS. 
reads ' name.' 

421. BcdaUy, because the virtues of 
Griselda were royal. 

425. For low, the Ellesmere MS. 
reads 'heigh.' 

480. Scan: 

*If gdn I til m6i, | or dth/r' | of hfr | 
contr6e.' 

The last syllable of ' othere ' is slurred 
over in reading. See note to line 134. 

4S9. lugementz, a trisyllable. The 
plural in -er is used where the stem is 
monosyllabic When the stem has 
two or more syllables, the plural end- 
ing is written -« (or -«), and sometimes 
•«j, in which case the ending does not 
make an additional syllable. Another 
plural in -s is subgetz^ line 483. 

444. ' Although it would have been 
liefer (she would rather have) to her 

to have borne a male child.' ^Knaue, 

A.S* cttq/df cnapa, a boy. Cf. Dutch 
knaap^ a lad, Icelandic knapi, a 
servant-boy, German knabef a boy. 
According to Skeat, these words are 
all of Celtic origin, as the Celtic boys 
were servants to the Teutons. C£ 

Gaelic cnapack^ a youngster. For 

knaue, the Ellesmere MS. reads 'man.' 
So also in lines 447 and 6x3. 

449. Tynies mo = at more times, at 
other times. 

462. To knowe, the gerund. 

469. Gesse means simply ' to think,' 
as still in New England. 

480. OontilB. Adjectives of one 
syllable usually fonn the plural by 
adding -c. In words of two or more 
syllables, the •« drops off. The word 
^entils is considered as a noun, and 
follows the ordinary rule of nouns. 
So subgetz in line 482. 

482. SUbCStl. See note to line 480. 



488. Thee is much less respectful 
than ye. In lines 484 and 489 we have 
thy^ but your again in line 493 and in 
496. Griselda addresses her lord with 
your, lines 501 and 504 ; ^^ev, 506: 
and ye^ 508. The sergeant again ad- 
dresses Griselda as ye^ 526 and 538. 

496. Hyghte, promised. K.%,h&tan^ 
to promise, past tense htht^ past parti- 
ciple hiton. The word still survives 
in Scotch. It occurs in the Scotch 
ballad, Willy drowned in Yarrow: 

' And Willy hecht to marry me 
Gin e'er he married ony.' 

604. Thing, possession. 

608. Dreda, a dissyllable. 

616k 'Soon after diis, about as long 
as one would take to go the length of 
a furlong or two.' 

619. A manor sergeant, a kind of 
seigeant. Cf. ' maner wyse,' 605 ; 
'maner wyght,' Squieres Tale^ 238 and 
339; 'maner doctrine,' Prioresses 
TaUf 1689 ; and ' maner thing,' Menkes 
TaUt 3951. 

623. Louede and dradde. Read 
' lov'd' and dradde.' 

625. Stalked Um, marched him- 
self. 

688. His cruel purpose is indicated 
with great skill by his abruptly break- 
ing off. 

685. Ghere, 'and began to make a 
face (to look) as though,' &c 

647. Atte laste, at the last So also 
*atte leste,' 130, 570; *atte fuUe,* 749. 

648. Preyde, pronounced 'preyde.' 
In line 680, ' preyede him,' pronounced 
' preyed' him.' 

669. Him, to him, dative case. 

670-571. Tbat should have been fol- 
lowed by ' ye burie ' in next line, in- 
stead of the imperative ' burieth.' 

672. To-raoe, may scratch or tear 
to pieces. This prefix to-, A.S. 
/<$-, meaning 'in twain,' 'asunder,' 
is cognate with German mot-; Gothic 
dis- {d standing for / as in Gothic 
du = English toX Latin dis-t Greek 
di- (only used in the sense of 
'double'}. It occurs in about fifty 
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A.S. verbs, as tM^eran, to bear apart, 
remove, to-berstan^ to burst asunder, 
t6-brecany to break asunder, &c All 
was often added as a kind of intensive, 
meaning 'wholly,' not only before the 
prefix to- only, but before the prefixes 
/or- and bi- also, and ultimately the ail 
came to be considered as belonging to 
the to- (as if all-to were short for 
altogeihef)^ and consequently all-to 
appeared as a sorf of adverb, and was 
considered as such by Surrey and 
Latimer. No instance of this later 
use occurs before 1500. Most verbal 
prefixes (such as for- and be-) were 
written in old MSS. apart from the 
verb, and this rendered the error more 
easy. It is still retained in our 
English Bible, Judges ix. 53, where 
'all to-brake' is often incorrectly 
printed 'all-to brake.' See the 
thorough discussion of the question in 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, 

583. ShOlde, a dissyllable. It is 
seldom pronounced as a monosyllable. 

585. Scan: 

'And Q&xie | it In | a oAire | or fn | a 
l&ppe.' 

586. ' But on the penalty of having 
his head cut ofif.' 

589. Boloigne, a trisyllable. This 
is Bologna. 
591. Scan: 

< He shdid I ' it t Ake | and sh^w | ' hir 
thfs I mat/re.' 

See line 583, and the note thereon. 

602. Euer in OOn, always in one and 
the same state. See also 677. 

603. Humble, pronounced 'humbl'.' 

607. ' No accidental or unusual ap- 
pearance, as if in consequence of some 
calamity, was seen in|,her.' 

608. Hlr doughter name, her 
daughter's name. Daughter here is 
in the genitive case. See note to line 
1136. 

610. Yeer. Many nouns in the 
oldest English, originally neuter and 
flectionless in the plural, have the same 
form for the singular and the plural, 



as winter^ fugkt, deer^ folk, things 
horse^/ootf&c. We still say z. fort- 
night (= fourteen nights), se^nnight 
(= seven nights), ' six ^0/ high,' 'ten 
score* 'twelve stone weight.' Deer^ 
sheep^ swifte, and neat still admit of 
no plural sign whatever, but these 
words have acquired a kind of collec- 
tive sense ; cf. the use ^ifish, fowl, 
fruii^ gross, fathom, &c. 
615. Merlg, a trisyllable. 

625. Sikly l)ertll, 'bear hardly,' 
' dislike.' 

626. In 'namely,' the e is slurred 
over ; in ' sone,' the e is elided be- 
fore y, 

634. Out Of drede, out of doubt, 
certainly. 
610. Scan: 

'As I' I his s(is I ter sdr | nedd | by 
nlghte.' 

648. The final -er hi 'doughter' is 
slurred over in reading ; sone is a 
dissyllable, the e corre^onds to the 
A.S. termination tu See note to line 

392. 

653. At = for, after axe, 'To ask 
at anyone ' is still used in Scotch. 

663. Scan: 

' Al yo(ir | ples&nc | e f(£rm | ' and 
st^bl I ' I h<Slde.' 

666. ' The pain of death is not to be 
compared to the pleasure of your 
love.' 

675. Worse, a dissyllable. 

68a Scan: 

'Saue thfs ; | she pr^y | ed' hfm | that 
If I he m^ghte.* 

687. Euer lenger, 'ever the more 
the longer he thinks of it.' The here 
is the old instrumental case of the 
demonstrative pronoun the. It is the 
A.S. tkj, as in thy mare = Latin 
eo magis. This use of the before 
comparatives is the only remnant in 
modern English of the old instru- 
mental case. Wondred, all the 

other MSS. but the EUesmere read 
' wondreth.' 

600. Z^ouodOi pronounced 'lov'de.' 
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096. Scan: 
She l<Su'd I ' hir cUld | ren b&t | in 

099. Wyfliod, womanhood. This is 
the usual word, not ' wommanhede/ as 
in 239 Aiicl Z075. 

704. For a the EUesmere MS. reads 
'that* 

700-707. Purposed, purpos'd; dis- 
posed, dispos'd. 

711. Ay oon, ever the same. 

71&-714. Possible, pronounced 'pos- 
sibl';' penible, 'peniblV Fenlble, 
painstaking. 

718. Thanked,pronounced 'thanked.' 

71&-721. • She showed clearly that 
for no worldly trouble should a wife of 
herself have in practice any will differ- 
ent from that of her husband.' 

722. Solaimdre of; slander (bad 
report) about 

724. For = because that. 

780. Scan: 

' Had lofi'd I him w^, | the sclaiindr^ 
lofhisldiffdm^.' 

781. Hatede, a trisyllable. Cf. 
' seruede ' (singular) in line 640. 

783. Ernest. We still use the word 
in the noun form in the phrase 'in 
earnest.' 

788. Message for messenger. 

748 and 750. Peple. The final 
syllable elided in both cases. 

771-772. Gu-la were frequently mar- 
ried at twelve years of age. Cf. the 
Preamble 0/ the Wyves Tale 0/ Bathe, 
4: 

* For, lordynges, sith I twelf yeer was 

of age, 
Housbondes at chirche dore I have 

had fyve.' 

780. Seuen. The -en is slurred 
over in reading. 

786. In after, the -er is slurred over. 

798. Note that the marquis uses 
yow and your in this speech to 
Griselda. See note to line 483. 

797. If I wel auyse, if I am well 
advitad. 



81& I me heeld, a txisyUabic 

measure. 

820. Lady means literally Moaf- 
kneader.' A.S. hld/dige—hl&f, a 
loaf; and probably dagee^ a kneader, 
from the root seen in Gothic digan, to 
knead ; and in Elnglish dike and dairy, 

^Lord means literally 'loaf-keeper.' 

A.S. hin/orti, probably for a supposed 
form, hi&fweardt a loaf-ward— vi/(^ 
a loaf, and the root of voard. 

828. Honour, pronounced here '^idn- 
our,' but ' honour ' in line loai. See note 
to line 332. 

846. Whylom, wJ^um is the instru- 
mental or dative plural of Awt/, mean- 
ing 'at times.' Other adverbs from 
datives are ever (A.S. a/re), never 
(A.S. nee/re) (from piece^ piece-meal, of 
French origin, and A.S. malum, in 
pieces). The while, ay, some deal, 
alway, otherwise, etc., are due to the 
accusative. Many, as needs, are due 
to genitives. 

850. Were, in agreement with 
' clothes.' 

866. Algate, in all respects, formed 
from ' all ' and ' gate,' a way. Cf. 
alway, A.S. ealue weg, where both 
words are in the accusative singular. 
Later forms are : ahu way, al way, 
and alway. The occasional use of 
the genitive singular, and the common 
habit of using the genitive singular 
suffix -es as an adverbial suffix, have 
produced the second form always. 
Other old accusatives that now have a 
genitive form are : sideways, sotne- 
iimes, the whilst, straightways, &c. 

857. ' Love when it is old is not 
what it was when it was new.' These 
fine lines (85X-861) are Chaucer's own. 
Cf. the lines in the beautiful and 
anonymous Scottish ballad (first pub- 
lished in Allan Ramsay's Tea Table 
Miscellany, in X734) : 

' O waly, waly, but love be bonny, 
A little time while it is new, 
But when 'tis auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like the morning- 
dew.' 
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871. Doubtless suggested by Job 
i. 21. 

878. Plesanoe, a trisyllable, as in 
line 663. 

892. WelvnnethOS, 'very uneasily,' 

* with great difficulty.' ^Thllke, that, 

the same. The A.S. thylCf th^lic is 
formed from M.y, the instrumental 
case of seo^ seOy thoet, and He, like; 
thus corresponding to Latin ta-lis^ 
Sanskrit ta-driska; Greek tiUkos. Ilk 
is still used in Scotland in the phrase ' of 
that ilk * (as ' Buchanan of that ilk ' = 
of that samijt when the name of a pro- 
perty is the same as the family name. 

902. See Job iii. 3. 

903. A lyues oreatnre, a living 
creature. LyaeB is used here as an 
adverb. It is the genitive singular of 
the noun ^/ A.S. Itf, genitive li/es, 
dative /(/^, plural H/ds. Other ad- 
verbs formed from genitives are: 
needeSy whiles^ twiesy &c. The pre- 
position 0/ has taken the place of the 
genitive adverbial suffix, as 0/ neces- 
sity ^ of course^ of purpostt of a truths 
&c. In some cases we have ^(or m, 
aty a, <7m) with the old genitive, as 
anigktSt of tnomingSy on Sufidays, 
now-a-days (= now-on dayes), itidoors. 

905. Euer, pronounced etir, also in 
line 926.— Suspect, accented suspect. 

911. Agayns, towards. The word 
is formed from A.S. ongedn by adding 
the genitive adverbial suffix -es. The 
on- is the AS. and modern English 
on-f generally used in the sense of in; 
ge&n^ ag^in, related to the noun gang, 
'a going,' 'a way,' or at least to the 
verb g&n^ to go. 

9ie-917. * For the cloth was rough 
and many days older than it was at 
the time of her marriage.' 

984. Namely Of men, 'especially of 
men.' 

936. 'Though clerks give but little 
praise to women.' Many of the monk- 
ish stories, as in the Disciplina Cler- 
icalis and Gesta Romanorum, turn 
on the faults and weaknesses of 
women. These monkish inmates of 
the cloister had no opportunity of 



leammg'the real nature of women at 
its best amid the sweetness and purity 
of domestic life, and their pages teem 
with the foolish imaginations of a 
prurient and childish ignorance. How 
sweet and wholesome are the words 
of Chaucer contrasted with the pre- 
vailing tone of the tales, in prose and 
verse, of his own as well as former 
times ! 

' Ther can no man in humblesse him 

acquite 
As womman can, ne can ben half so 

trewe 
As wommen ben.' 

And with what fine raillery the IVife 
of Bath asserts her plea for the other 
side ! 

... 'If women had but nmtten stories 
As clerkes have within their oratories. 
They would have writ of men more 

wickednesse 
Than all the race of Adam may re- . 

dresse.' 

No doubt Chaucer's poetry contains 
many hard hits at the foibles of 
women, but most of these show that 
curiously intimate acquaintance with 
their wajrs, which implies a close and 
kindly observation, and an interest 
reminding us of the delicate touch 
of Addison in the Spectator. As a 
youth, Chaucer saw the true glory of 
love in a devoted wife when he sang 
of Alcestis ; and in his maturest years, 
his ideal of love is still the devoted 
wife, when he sings of the perfect 
meekness of Griselda, 'the flour of 
wyfly pacience.' The two most effec- 
tive of his Canterbury Tales are 
tributes to the most distinctly femi- 
nine and wifely virtue of fidelity, and 
these come as well from the wide and 
grave experience of the world of the 
Man of Law, as fi-om the cloistered 
solitude of the Clerk of Oxenford. 

988. But it be fiEtlle of-newe, 
' unless it has happened very recently.' 

04a To more and lease, ' to greater 
and smaller,' ' to everybody. ' 
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Ml. AUe and some, ' one and all.' 

948. Sely, simple, innocent This 
word meant originally 'timely,' then 
Mucky,' 'happy,' 'innocent,' and lastly, 
'foolbh.' In some parts of Scotland 
it still means 'weak in health or 
strength.' Other instances of words 
that have suffered a similar degrada- 
tion of meaning are knave^ villain^ 
boor^ variety menial^ paramour^ 
minion^ wench^ &c. 

963. The marquis addresses Griselda 
here with * thyn ' and ' thou,' and she 
replies with * yow' (969 and 973). See 
note to line 483. 

966. Yuel blseye, 'ill beseen,' ' evil 
to look on.' Scan : 

' Though thj'n | arriLy | be bddd' I and 
^u'l I bisdye.' 

981. See note to line 260. 

984. Bichely blseye, ' rich to look 
at,' the opposite of 'yuel biseye' in 
line 965. 

993. Scan: 

'That h^m | to ^&en \ the pepl' | hath 
caught 1 ples&ncS.' 

995-1008. These lines are not in 
Petrarch. Chaucer, as an adherent of 
the court, had little knowledge of the 
poor or sympathy with their polit- 
ical aspirations. He was not a man 
of the people like his contemporary 
William of Langland, with his heart 
full of hopeless bitterness at the misery 
of the poor man's life, and the extor- 
tions of the rich and powerful. 

996. Vnsad, unsettled. 

999. 'Ever full of idle talk, dear 
enough at a farthing.'—; — lane, a very 
small coin, properly of Genoa. 

1002. Sadde folk, 'more serious 
folk.' 

1011. Abasrst, abashed. The -ed 
ending before a vowel or h is sounded 
as -d. It has here become -t. 

1012. To-rent, rent or torn in pieces. 
See note to line 573. 

1021. Honour, pronounced here 
'honour ; ' see, however, honour in line 
828, and note to line 232. 



1031. H0W]7ketllfh0e,howpleases 

thee. 

1039. Mo, ' more,' ' others ' = another. 
Tyrwhitt suggests that Chaucer wrote 
' mo ' instead of ' me ' for the sake of 
rime, and notes this as one of the 
'most licentious corruptions' that he 
has observed in Chaucer; but Professor 
Skeat, in his edition of the Clerkes 
TaUf observes that this use of mo, 
though not common, occurs in some 
other instances, and that it is an 
intentional expression of a hint of 
extreme delicacy. 'The use of me 
would have been a direct charge of 
unkindness, spoiling the whole story.' 

1037-1043. The perfect patience of 
Griselda reaches its highest point in 
these beautiful and touching lines. 

1049. Oan Ills herte dresse, ' began 
to prepare his heart.' 

1062. Agast, terrified. Agast is 
short for agasted^ past participle of 
M. E. agastettf to terrify, from A.S. 
prefix A- and gastatiy allied to Gothic 
us-gais-j'an, to terrify. Ghost is from 
the same root. Shakspeare has gasted 
{King Lear, II. L 57), and gastness 
{Othello, V. i. 106). 

1063. The Marquis once more uses 
the more respectful ' thy.' 

1056. For goode, all the other MSS. 
save the Ellesmere read 'dere.' 

1066. That other, referring to the 
boy. 

1067. Purposed occturs in three of 
the MSS. ; the reading of three (in- 
cluding the Ellesmere and Harleian) is 
'supposed,' one (the Pet worth) has 
'disposed.' 

1068. Bare. The final 4 in the 
second person singular of strong verbs 
is often omitted. In this case, of 
course, it is not sounded, coming 
before hipn. 

1071. Non, either. 

1079. Skeat quotes the following 
fine passage from Morley's English 
fVriters (Vol II., Part I., p. 324) : 'And 
when Chaucer has told all, and dwelt 
with an exquisite pathos of natural 
emotion, all his own, upon the patient 
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mothei's piteous and tender kissing of 
her recovered children— for there is 
nothing in Boccaccio, and but half 
a sentence in Petrarch, answering to 
those four beautiful stanzas (Z079-ZX06) 
—he rounds all, as Petrarch had done, 
widi simple sense, which gives religious 
meaning to the tale, then closes with 
a lighter strain of satire, which pro- 
tects Griselda herself from the mocker.' 

1000-1002. 'Now I care not to be 
dead (to die) just now, since I stand in 
your love and favour, it is no matter 
for death nor when my spirit may 
pass away.' 

100& H^th doon yow kept = hath 
caused you to be kept 

1100. SwOTlgb, swoon. The M. £. 
sTvoTven, stuoghen is from the A.S. 
swdgan, to resound. Si^A and swoon 
seem to be allied words as well as 
soug^A. 

1108. Araoe, to remove forcibly. 
The Old French aracer is from Latin 
eradicare^ from ^, out of, and radicent^ 
accusative of radixy a root. 

1117. Bryghte. The adverb was 
usually formed thus, by adding e to 
the adj active. This ^ has now vanished, 
and where another adverbial suffix 
(commonly -ly) has not taken its place, 
the word robbed of its syllable is 
considered as the adjective used ad- 
verbially. It is, however, the legiti- 
mate though corrupt descendant of 
the old adverb. The superlative of 
the adjective ends in ste, that of the 
adverb in st. 

1125. Solempne, pronounced so- 
Umpne. The word is accented 
variously. Cf. solempne {Squieres 
Tale^ 61), and soUmpne [ib. xii). 

1133 and 1131 These are lines of 
eleven syllables, as also 1109. The 
final -eth in each of these lines is 
redundant. 

1136. Fader day, father's day. 
Fader here is in the genitive case, 
like doughter in line 608. Fader^ 
brother^ and doughter took no in- 
flection for the genitive singular. 
This was also the case with feminine 



noons- whose oldest genitive was om, 
which was broken down into e, and 
then disappeared. In Chaucer, we 
find ladyveil and widow sone. This 
still survives in hell-jftre, Letdy-day^ 
etc. 

1141. Auotour, Petrarch. See note 
to line 31. 

1148. Hy Style. Cf. line 41. 

1151. In gree, with submission. 

Sent, for sendeth. Cf. last = lasteth, 
in line 266, and the note thereon. 

1152. ' For there is great reason that 
he should prove what he has created.' 

1153. Bonghte, redeemed. 



1154. See James i. 23. 



This 



epistle gives,' says Morley (p. 335), 
'the spiritual doctrine to which 
Petrarch, and after him Chaucer, 
would apply the tale of Griselda's 
patience. Having pointed to this 
moral, the Clerk of Oxford ends 
cheerily. Nowadays, Griselds are 
very hard to find ; wherefore, and for 
love of the wife of Bath, he will 
say them a song, and so he ends 
with a playful touch of satire in the 
Envoy,* 

1165. It 18 no drede, 'there is no 
fear,' 'beyond doubt.' Cf. 'out of 
drede' = certainly, 636. 

1162. At this i)oint Petrarch con- 
cludes, and from this point to the end 
the lines are Chaucer's own. 

1177. The metre changes here from 
the ordinary seven-line stanza to a 
six-line stanza. All the stanzas are 
connected together by a sequence of 
the same rimes, there being but three 
rimes throughout, ^ence in the first 
and third line of every stanza, -ailU 
in the second, fourth, and sixth, and 
-ynde in the fifth line. There are 
thus thirty-six consecutive rimes. 
These are ^feminine rimes, or rimes 
that are more than monosyllabic rimes 
Wkcjire, tire, &c. The rime of these 
stanzas may be expressed in a formula 
similar to that given for the ordinary 
seven-line stanza on page 32, thus : 
a 6 a d c 6. 

1178. Atonea, at once. A.S. «/, 
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at, and AiuSt once, the genitive of d», 
one. 

1188. Ghloheuaolie (literally, 'lean 
cow Of a beast in medixval romance 
that fed on patient wives. Tyrwhitt 
notes that the allusion is to the subject 
of an old ballad still preserved. It is 
an ancient kind of Pageant, in which 
two beasts are introduced, called 
Bycome and Chichevache. The first 
is supposed to feed upon obedient 
httsbaftdSf and the other upon^tient 
wives; and the humour of the piece 
consists in representing Bycome as 
pampered with a superfluity of food, 
and Chichevache as half starved. 
Chiche is of French origin. It appears 
in Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus: 
' scarsetee and chyngerie ' {Canterbury 
Tales, line 7912), and in The Romaunt 
of the Rose (line 5591) : 

'For he that hath mycches {loaves) 

tweyne, 
Ne value in his demeigne 
Lyveth more at ese, and more is riche, 
Than doth he that is chiche.* 

1189. Folweth, imitate Echo, who 
always gives back her answer. 

1190. At the oonntretalUe, at the 
counter-tally, in return. 



1200. 'Always chatter on like a 
mill.' 

1204. AuentalL Skeat notes that 
this was the lower half in the movable 
part of a helmet which admitted air, 
called by Spenser the veutayle. Faerie 
Queene, III. ii. 34 ; IV vi. 19 ; V. viii 12 ; 
and by Shakspeare the beaver, Hamlet, 
I. ii. 230. He quotes further from 
Douce' s Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
that the movable part of the helmet 
in front was made in two parts, which 
turned on hinges at the sides of the 
head. The upper part is the visor, to 
admit of vision : the lower the ventail, 
to admit of breathing. Both parts 
could be removed from the face, but 
only by lifting them upwards, and 
throwing them back. •!£ the visor 
alone were lifted, only the upper part 
of the face was exposed ; but if the 
ventail were lifted, the visor also went 
with it. 

1207. Ther, where. 

1211. ' As light as a leaf on a linden- 
tree ' was formerly a common proverb. 
See Piers Plowman, Passus i. 154 : 

'Was neuere leef vpon lynde lighter 
ther-after.' 
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The following abbreviations are used: A. S. = Anglo-Saxon (English down 
to about Z150) ; M. E. = Middle English (from that time to about 1500) ; 
O. Fr. = Old French ; Fr. = French (modem) ; Ger. = German ; DuL = 
Dutch ; Scand. = Scandinavian ; Icel. = Icelandic ; L. = Latin ; Gr. = Greek ; 
art» = article ; n. = noun ; v. = verb ; pron. — pronoun ; adj\ = adjective ; 
ctdv, = adverb ; prep, = preposition ; conj. = conjunction ; intetj. — interjection ; 
part. = participle ; //. = past participle ; pr. = present ; pt, = past ; /. = per- 
son ; /. = tense ; s. — singular ; //, = plural ; comp. = comparative ; superL = 
superlative ; sttbj. = subjunctive ; imp. = imperative ; impers. = impersonal ; 
ntcuc. = maseuline ; fern, = feminine ; neut. = neuter ; interrog. = inter- 
rogative ; cf. (Lat. confer) = compare ; gen, = genitive ; dat. = dative ; 
ace. = accusative ; lief. = definite form of the adjective ; cog. = cognate ; the 
symbol — means 'directly derived from.' The numbers refer to the line of the 
Clerkes Tale in which the word occurs. A knowledge of the principal prefixes 
and suffixes in use in the English language is assumed. 



A, art. 2, 4, etc., a ; al a = the whole of 
a, 1x65. A.S. dn. 

A,, Prep, on, in, by ; now a dayea = now 
in these days, 1164. A.S on. 

Aba]r>t,». abashed, 317, xoix ; abajned, 
amazed, 1x08. O. Fr. esbahir (Fr. 
ibahir)^ made up of O. Fr. es- ( = L. 
ex, out, very much), and bahiry to 
express wonder, a word of imitative 
origin from the intetj. bah I of 
astonishment. 

KbojimiyPrep. above, 826. A.S* dbu/an, 
short for an-be-ufan, literally 'on-by- 
upward.* 

Abouten, prep, about, near, zzo6. A.S. 
Abiitan, onbuian, short for on-be- 
uian literally ' on-by-outward.'- 

Abreyde, v. pt. s. started, xo6i. A.S. 
abregdany to twist out ; bregdan, to 
weave. From the same root is 
-braid in upbraid. 

Abyde, v. to remain, zxo6; pres.fart. 
abyding, awaiting, 757. A.S. Abidan^ 
A ( = Ger. er-), bidan, to wait. 

Aecepteth, v. imp. pi, accept, 96, 127. 



Fr. accepter— Ij. acceptare^ a fre- 
quentative oiaccipere^ to receive, ac- 
( = ad') and capere. 

Accident, n. an- unusual appearance, 
607. Fr. — L. accident- f stem of pr. 
part, of acciderCf to happen, ac- (for 
ad-) and cadere^ to fall. 

Aeqvyte, v. to acquit one's self, 936. O. 
Fr. aquiter—ljoyf L. acquietare—lj. 
ac- (for ad-)f to, quietare^ formed from 
quiettis, discharged,originally 'quiet' 

After, prep, according to, 327. A.S. 
after^ a comp. form, meaning * more 
off,' * further oflf,' made up of root 
af{ = Gr. apo, E. o/) and the comp. 
suffix -ter. 

After that, conj. according as, 203. 

Agast, pp. terrified, Z052. Short for 
agast-edy pp. of M. E. agasten^ to 
terrify — A.S. A-, prefix, and gastan^ 
to frighten. 

Agayn, adv. again, X070; ageyn, 575. 
More commonly ayein — A.S. 
ongegn, onge&n. 

Agayns, Prep. • towards, 911. The 
modem form is against, extended 
from the M. E. form with adv. 
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•uffix -es, A.S. onge&Ht made up of 
on and ge&n, again, which is per- 
haps connected with g&ftf to go. 

Age, n, life, 627. O. Fr. edojge— how 
L. atoHcum — L. aeiaU, stem of 
atas, age. 

Aeoon, pp, departed, dead, 631. A.S. 
^g^f*> PP> of V. &g6,ni to pass by. 

Agraned, pp, aggrieved, 500. O. Fr. 
agrever^ to overwhebn — L. gravarif 
to burden, gravis^ heavy. 

AI, adv, completely, as in '<i//to-brake' 
in Judges, ix. 53; and Kttightes 
Tale^ X899: *al is to-brosten thilke 
regioun ; ' conj, although, 99. 

Al, //. alle, adj. all, 1x65 \ f^l* andsome, 
one and all, 941. A.S. eai^ pi. ealle^ 
cog. with IceL tMrt Gothic a//x, 
pL aUcUt &c 

Alayei, n, pi, alloy, 1x67. O. Fr. a 
laif according to rule — L. ad legem^ 
' according to law,' the phrase used 
with reference to the mixing of 
metals in coinage. 

Algata, adv. in aH respects, 855. Liter- 
ally 'all gates,' n-iade up of all and 
gaie = way. Cf. a/wajfs, which is 
compounded in the same way. Gaie 
in this sense is Scand., and is still 
used in the north of England and in 
Scotland. Cf. IceL gaia, a way. 

AlllMice, If. alliance, marriage, 357. 
O. Fr. alieTf to bind up— L. al- ( = 
ad-) and ^gare, to bind. 

Alwey, adv. always, 458, 8x0. The 
M. £. alles wets, in every way, is a 
gen. case— A. S. ea/ne weg, every 
way, an ace. case. See also 
Algato. 

Alyi^te, V, to alight, gSx. M. E. 
alihten stands for qf-lihten, the pre- 
fix a- being = A.S. «». The simple 
form Rhian occurs in A.S. from 
ledkt, light. 

Alyne, adv. alive, X39. Not originally 
an adj. but for a Hue — A..S.'oh life, in 
life, hence 'alive.' Life is the 
dat case of ^ life. 

AaMis^pr.part. ambling, 388. O. Fr. 
ambler, to go at an easy pace — L. 
ambulate, to walk. 

Amfloed, V. pt. s. movedi 498. Through 
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O. Fr. from L. atnaoere, to move 
away. 

And, conj, if, x6, 29, etc A.S. and. 

AnooB, adv. immediately, 435; vum, 
772, 806. A.S. on 6m, literally ' in 
one (moment).' 

Aaswarde, v. pt. s. answered, ax. A.S. 
andstuerian-^and; against, in reply, 
and swerian, to swear, to speak. 

A-nyS^te, adv. in the night, 464. A.S. 
on nihie, in the night. 

Apayed, pp. pleased, X052. O. Fr. 
apaisier, to pacify—a pais, to a 
peace— L. adpacem, to a peace. 

Apeanyn, the Apennines, 45. 

Apereeyne, v. to perceive, 600 ; pr, s. 
apereeynetii, 10x8. Fr. apercevmr— 
L. ad-, and percipere. 

Apertineat, adj. suitable, xoxo. O. Fr. 
apartenir—L. ad- and pertimere— 
per, thoroughly, and tenere, to hold. 

Apese, v. to appease, 433. See Apayed. 

ApparalUe, n. dress, x2o8. O. Fr. 
aparailler, to dress— a-, to, and 
pareiller, to put like things with like 
— Ix>w L, pariculnSf similar, formed 
from L. par, equaL 

Axace, v. to tear away, 1x03. O. Fr. 
aracir['Pr. arrackery—'L. eradicare, 
to tear up from the xooX—radk-t 
stem of radix, a root. 

Axcbewynes, n. pL archwives, ruling 
wives, XZ95. Arch' is a Gr. prefix, 
though it comes to us through A.S. 
arce-^ which we find in very early 
use in arce-iisceop. This form was 
borrowed from L. archi-, Gr. archi-, 
from Gr. archein, to be first 

Am, V. pr. pL are, 342. This is the old 
Northumbrian aron, aren, a form 
of Scand. origin corresi>onding to the 
A.S. (Wessex) form sindon, Aren is 
put for all persons in the pIuraL Cf. 
IceL er-u, they are. Both forms are 
due to the same ultimate root, ar-on 
= as-on and s-ind-on = as'in-d-on 
bemg alike from the primitive Aryan 
root as-anti, they are, from which 
also come Sanscrit t-anti, Gr. eis-in, 
L. sunt, Ger. t-ind, Icel. er^^ (for 
es-u). 

Amy, n. order, arrangement, 86s^ 670. 
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O. Fr. arraif anvi, of Scand. 
origin ; c£r Danish frdff Icel. reidkaf 
reidkit implements. 

iamm, n, pi. arrows, 1903. A.S. 
arewe^ eark; cog. with Icel. ffr, an 
arrow. 

As, amj. like, as, a, 7, etc. ; Am now, at 
this time, 23. A contraction of also. 

Ajmajf n, trial, fiax, 1x38 ; >/. ainyss, 
697, zx66. O. Fr. essai—h. exagium, 
a trial of weight— Gr. exagioHt a 
weighing. 

Amjed,/^. tried, 1054. 

Awe nt e ii , v. >r. 3 //. agree, 176. 
O. Fr. €ttsenHr—\k. assentire^ to 
approve* 

Astoned, >/. astonished, 337. 

AsUmied, V, //. x. astonished, 3x6. 
A.S. ttttuniartt to stun completely, 
from which comes astony^ after- 
wards lengthened to astonish^ also 
astound^ by addition of excrescent 
d after », as in sounds from Fr. son, 

Asvre, n, azure, blue, 254. O. Fr. 
euntrUxt lazur, mistaken for Vazur 
—■Jjow L. ilisswr— Arabic Id^ward, 
a blue colour. 

Atwowne, adv. in a swoon, X079. M. E. 
a for A.S. on, in, and M.E. swtmfun, 
swoghenen, formed from M. £. 
swoiuen, vtvoghen, which is a weak 
verb, closely allied to A.S. srvdgan, to 
sough, sigh as the wind, a strong verb, 
of which the pp. gevwdgen occurs 
with the actual sense of * in a swoon.' 

Aiyde, ctdv. aside, 303. For on side. 
A.S. tide, side, allied to sid, wide. 

At, prep, at, 27, 57, etc. ; from, 653. 
A.S. at : cog. with IceL at, Gothic 
at, L. ad. 

Atones, adv. at once, 1x78. A.S. at, 
at, and 6Mes, gen. of 601, one. 

Atoon, adv. at one, 437. A.S. at, at, 
and 6,n^ one. 

Atte, for at the ; atte laste, at the last, 
547, X027; atte laste, at the least, 
X30 ; atte lUle, fully, 749. 

Atteyne, v. to attain, 447. O. Fr. 
ateindre-^'L. attingere, from at- 
(for ad) and tangere, to touch. 

Atwo, in two, XI 69. For on tivo. 

A«alUs, V, to avail, XX94. O. ¥x. 0- 



(L. ad") and vahir, valer—l^ 

vaiere, to be strong. 
Asetovr, n. author, xx4x. L. auctor, 

from augere (auctus), to increase. 
Asdlmoo, n. hearing, 329, 637, X179. 

Through Fr. from L. audientia, 

a hearing, audire, to hear. 
Awntallto, n. aventail, X204. See note 

to line X204. O. Fr. ventaille, 

breathing piece of a helmet — L. 

ventue, wind. 
Aaentnre, n. chance, 8ia ; pi. aneatnres, 

adventures, X5. Through Fr. from 

L. adventura, feminine of adven- 

turus, about to happen— a</ and 

venire, to come. 
Avjnw, V. to deliberate, 938, 350, 797. 

Through Fr. from L. visum from 

videri, to seem. 
Azen, V. to ask, 696 ; aze, 326 ; z p. s. 

pr, aace, 348 ; pr. s. axeth, 25 ; imp. 

pi azeth, 653. A.S. dcsian; cf. 

Dut. eischen, Ger. keischen. 
Ajalns, prep, against, 32a See 

Agajrns, 9XX. 

B 

Bacthelrye, n, the company of young 

men, 270. O. Fr. bacheler — Low 

L. baccalarius, a boy attending a 

baccalaria or cow-farm, according to 

Brachet from Low L. hacca — L. 

vacca, a cow. 
Bad, v.pt. s. bade, 373. A.S. beddan, 

to command. 
Badde, adj\ pi. 522. A Celtic word ; 

cf. Cornish and Breton bad, Gaelic 

baodh. 
Bar, V. pt. s. bore, 85, 612 ; 2 /. x. pt. 

bars, barest, xo68. See B«re. 
Bareyne, adj. barren, 448. O. Fr. 

baraigne {breAaigne), of doubtful 

origin. According to Diez from a 

Low L. bams. 
Barm, n. dat. 551 ; usually in this case 

banne. A.S. bearm—beran, to bear. 
Bathe, Bath, XX70. 
Beaatee, n. beauty, 2xx. O. Fr. beltet, 

belteit — Low L. ace. bellitat-em — L. 

bellus, fine. 
Bede, v. 2 /. pi. pr. offer, 360. A.S. 

beddan, to bid. 
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I, V. to be, 937 ; >r. x. f$ify'. b«, 17 ; 

tmp. pi. beth, 7. A.S. he(m^ to be, 

from the same ultimate root as L. 

ftti^ I was. 
Beaigiuly, tuh. benignly, ax. O. Fr. 

benign* (Fr. d^nmy-L. benignust 

kind. 
Ber0, V. to bejir; /r. *. both, 625. 

A.S. beran; cf. L./em. 
Bestes, «. >/. beasts, aoi, 57s, 683. 

O. Fr. bes/e (Fr. biirh-h. bestia. 
Bete, /^. beaten, 1x58. A.S. bedian, 

to beat. 
Betli, see Ben. 
Bidaffed, pp. befooled, 1191. Intennye 

prefix be; bi- (A.S. be- bi-\ and 

daffe, a foolish person, connected 

vr'x^dea/. A.S. ded/. 
Bifaltotb, V. pr. s, happens, 449 ; pt s. 

subf. Ufelle, were to befall, 136. 

A.S. befeallaHy from be-^ prefix, and 

feallant to fall. 
Bigyle, V. to beguile, 953. M. £. 

prefix be-, bi- (A.S. be-, bir) and 

gylen, gilen, to deceive — O. Fr. 

guile, deceit, from an old Teutonic 

root, represented by A.S. tvi/, Icel. 

Yv/, vtely a trick. 
Blrtli0,ff. birth (^a/.), 403. A.S. be^fiA, 

from beran, to bear. 
BIseke, V. to beseech ; x p. t,pr. bMka, 

I beseech, X037 ; pr. part, UaeUage, 

beseeching, 178, 592. ^ Prefix be- 

and seken—fi»^» sican^ to seek. 
BlMje, pp, displayed; yael Ua«y«, ill 

looking, 965 ; richely Uieye, splendid 

looking, 984. A.S. besegen, pp. of 

besedn, from sedn^ to see. 
Blaineise, ». diligence, xoo8. A.S. 

bysigy active. 
Blsyde, Prep, beside, 777, X105. A.S. 

besidan, by the side of, the first word 

being the prep., the latter the dat. 

case of sid, a side. 
Bltake, V. X p. s. pr, I commit, x6x, 

559. M. E. betaken is formed from 

M. E. takenrto take, to deliver, with 

prefix be- (= A.S. be-, bi-), M. E. 

taken is Scand., as in Icel. taka, 

Swedish taga, Danish tage. 
Bitwlzea, prep, between, 815. A.S. 

bettueox, from ttuA, two. 



Bityda, V, to befall, 79 ; pr, *, subj. 
bltyde, may betide, 306. A.S. 
ttdan, to happen, from ttd, time. 

Blwalllsd, pp, bewailed, 530. Prefix 
be-, bi- (A.S. bi-) and wenUn, a 
Scand. word, seen in Icel. veela, to 
wail, cry woe. 

Blame, to, gertmd, to blame, 76. 
O. Fr. blasmtr—'L, blasphemare — 
Gr. blasphimeiM, to speak iU. 

BlesM, bline, v, to Uess, 553, 679. A.S. 
bletsian, bUdsian — bl6d, blood, 
therefore originally ' to consecrate by 
blood' either by sacrifice or by 
sprinkling. 

Bllsfol, eulj. happy, 844, xxax. 

Blisso, v. to bliss, 553. See BtasM. 

Blood, n, offspring, 633. A.S. bl6d, 
from bidwan, to bloom, as^^^is 
the symbol of 'blooming' or 'flour- 
ishing' life. 

Body, n. the chief subject, the sub> 
stance, 43. A.S. bodig, a bondage, 
the body, considered as confining 
the souL 

Bolatovsly, adv. loudly, 791. A Celtic 
word, seen in Welsh ^tcgv/itf, fero- 
cious, from bvuyst, ferocity. 

Bololgne, Bologna, 686, 763, 939. 

Bord, n, board, table, 3. A.S. bord, 
the side of a ship ; cog. with Icel. 
Dut. and Ger. bord. 

Bore, //. bom, 401 ; bom, borne, 444. 
A.S. beran, to bear, pp. boren. 

Bonfl^te, V, pt. s. redeemed, XX53. 
A.S. b^ktOf I bought,//, of bycgan, 
to buy. 

Bonnden, pp, bound, 704. A. S. bunden, 
pp. of bindan, to bind. 

Bovntee, n. bounty, X57, 4x5. O. Fr. 
bonteit—ln bonitat', stem of bonitas, 
goodness, from bonus, good. 

Boweth, V, imp. pi. bow, 113. A.S. 
bftgan, to bend. 

Brsft, n. breast, 617. A.S. bredst; 
cog. with Ger. bmst, Dut borst, 

Breste, v. to burst, 1x69. A. S. berstan ; 
cog. with Dut. and Ger. bersten, 

Briddes, n.pL birds, 572. A.S. bridd, 
a bird, especially the young of birds. 

Broehei, n, pi. brooches, 355. Named 
from the pin that fastens a brooch. 
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M. E. Brocket a piii— Fr. brocket 
Low L. brocca'—''L. irvcctts, a point. 

Bryi^hte, adtf, brightly, 1x17. A.S. 
beorht, bright ; cog. with IceL hjartr, 

BnUM, u. pi. bulls (papal), 739, 744. 
So called from the bulla, the leaden 
ball or seal affixed to an edict. 

Bnietk, V. imp, pL bury, 572. A.S. 
hyrigant byt^gtm, formed by the 
change tiXotoy from horg-^n^ pp^ of 
biorgoHt to hide, protect 

Bnl, conj. unless, 174, 938. A.S. htlan, 
€«nj, except; prtp, besides; origin- 
ally an adv. meaning 'outside;' con- 
tracted from be^tan, whidi is 
compounded of bg, by, and i,ta»t 
adv. without. 

Bnzmnly, adv. obediently, 186. M. E. 
boxetHf bMksum-^A.S, bH^-an, to 
bend, obey, and -sum, suffix, as in 
*vnn-s^me,* 

Byade, v. a >. s. pr, siibj\ bind, xtos. 
A.S. bmdoH, to bind. 

C 

OMBaQle, n. a camel, 2x96. O. Fr. 
camel— "L. camelus—Gr, kamilos — 
Hebrew g&mhl. Cf. Arabic jamal. 

Omi, v. I /. s. pr, I am able, 
304. A.S. cunnan, to know, pr. ic 
caHf pt ic cAdhe, 

Care, v. to feel anxiety for, xaia. 
A.S. caruy cearu^ anxiety; cog. 
with Gothic kara, sorrow, Icel. karif 
complaint. 

Carle, v, to carry, 585. O. Fr. carter^ 
to carry, car (Fr. char), a car — ^L. 
carruSy a word of Celtic origin, 
perhaps derived from Gaul as it 
occurs first in Caesar; cf. Breton 
karTy a chariot, Welsh car, Irish 
carr. 

Oaa, n. case, occasion, 430, 561 ; chance, 
316. Through Fr. from L. cas-y 
stem of casuSy from caderty to fall. 

Oanfl^ta, v. pt. s. took, 619 ; //. eavght^ 
XX TO. CalcA is from O. Fr. cachicTy 
ckacier, through a Low L. form from 
L. captarCy to catch, from capere, to 
take. 

Oertayn, adv, cortainly, 694. O. Fr. 
cerUin — L. «fr/-Mr, sure. 



Oertet, adv, certainly, xo<5, 65^ 

Through Fr. from L. certCy surely. 
CaiM, V, to cease, 154. Through Fr. 

from L. cessatt, frequenta^ve of 

cedercy to yield, go. 
Ghaoe, v, to pursue, 393. See Oaa^^ta. 
Chaiateva, n, pL sleeping-rooms, 963. 

O. ¥r. cambre-^h. camera, camara, 

a vault. 
CQuufge, V. J p, s, pr. I charge, X64. 

Through Fr. from I/>w L. carricarcy 

to load a car — L. carrus. See Oaria. 
Charge, n, responsibility, X63. X93. See 

above. 
ClHtfttaa, n, love, aex. O. Fr. chariUt 

— L. carOat'y stem of caritasy from 

carusy dear. 
Ghaunged, pp. changed, 6ox. O. Fr. 

chattier (Fr. changer) — Low L. 

cambiarf'-'L, cambirCy to exchange. 
n* demeanour, 338, 341, 535, 783 ; 

show, 678; kindly expression, xxxs. 

O. Fr. chere (Fr. cWw)— Low L. 

caray the face. 

>, V. to choose, X30, X53. A.S. 

cedtan, pt. ceds; cog. with Ger. 

kiesen and Gothic kiusan. 
\y n. a choice, x63. 
>, H, a chest, coffin, 99. A.S. 

cyste—li. cista—Gt. kistiy a chest. 
Chteheeaelie, m. 'the lean cow,' xx88. 

From Fr. chichcy lean— U ciccHSy a 

trifle, and vache — L. vacca^ a cow. 

See note to line xx88. 
Choyi, M. choice, 154, X70. O. Fr. 

chtds (Fr. choix)y choisiry to choose, 

ofTeutomc origin ; cf. Gothic invsaff, 

to choose. .^ 

Clad, pp. clothed, 37^^ M. E. clotheny 

clatheHy pt. clotheaky cladde, pp. 

clothedy clad. Formed from A.S. 

cUidhy cog. with Dut kleeden from 

kUedy Scotch kleidy Ger. kleiden, 
Clappeth, V. imp. pi. keep up a constant 

clatter, X3oo. From a supposed but 

unverified A.S. form, clappan, to 

clap; cog. with IceL klappuy Dut. 

klappen. 
Clapping, n, foolish talk, 999. 
Clepea, v. to call ; men clepetk, people 

call, XX5. A.S. cleopian, clypian. 

to call 
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•, adj. >/. clear, 779. O. Fr. cUr^ 

ciair—h, clartu. 
ai«rk, u, a clerk, student, i ; pL clMkat, 

writers, 933. A.S. and O. Fr. clerCy 

— L. cUricus -Gr. kiirikas, one of 

the cleiigy — Aleros, a lot 
Oofrt, n. a cofFer, box, 585. O. Fr. 

cqfret also cojln-h. copAinus—Gr, 

fcophinoSf a basket. 
OoUaeUm, M. a conversation, 325. O. 

Fr. caliatioH—h, collation-^ stem of 

coLatio, a bringing together, colla- 

iufft, supine of cotiferre. 
OolonrM, n, pi, ornaments of style, 16. 

O. Fr. colour (Fr. couUur)—!*. 

color. 
ComaadenMat, n. a commandment, 649. 

O. Yx.comtHattder—\j. commendare. 
CoBUBvae, adj* common, 431 ; //. the 

common people, 7a O. Fr. com- 

muH'-'L, communis, 
OolnparlMaB, n, oomparison, 666, 8x7. 

Through Fr. from L. comparatio— 

comparart, to adjust. 
Oomvaly, ctdv, commonly, 726. 
Oomdagly, adv. skilfully, 10x7. Cun- 
ning was originally pr. part of 

M. E. cunnen, to know— A. S. etm- 

nan, to know. See Oaa. 
Oomrtaaet, n. constancy, 668, 1000, 

1008. Through Fr. from L. con- 

stantia, from constare, to stand 

together. 
CenstnpMUi, v. pr. s. constrains, 800. 

O. Fr. coHstraindre — L. constrin- 

gerty to bind together. 
OottttnaBM, «. demeanour, 924, ixxo. 

O. Fr. contenance — L. continentia^ 

which in later Lm meant 'gesture,' 

from contintre^ to hold together. 
Oontree, n. country, 436. O. Fr. con- 
tree — ^Low L. contrada, a region, 

literally 'what lies opposite,' from 

L. contra^ opposite. 
Oonaajan, v.* to convey, 55 ; pi. pL 

coBMfvd, went as convoy, 391. O. 

Fr. conveier—lAivt L. conviare~-lj. 

con- {cum)f with, and via, a way. 
Oorag*, m. courage, mind, 51 x, 950; 

dispoMtion, aao, 69a, 787 ; will, 907. 

O. Fr. coruge—h. cor, the heart* 
Ommit, n, a crown, garland, 381; 



coraaM, xxx8. O. Fr. wrone (Fr. 
couroHHe)—!.. corona. 

Oottafe, n. cost, 1x26. O. Fr. coster 
(Fr. co^tet) — L. constare. 

Oote, n. a cot, 398. A.S. cote, cog. 
with Dut kot. 

Oote, n. a coat, a woman's outer garment, 
913. O. Fr. cote (Fr. cotte)—ljOw 
L. cota, of Teutonic origin. Ulti- 
mately cog. with the foregoing word, 
which originally meant a ' covering.' 

Coodie, V. to cower down, x2o6. O* Fr. 
coucAer^h, collocare, to put to- 
gether. 

Ooiide, v,pt, 9, knew, to2x. See Can. 

OonoMd, V. pt. s. covered, 9x4. O. Fr. 
covrir (Fr. couzfrir) — L. co-operire, 

Conntetse, n, a countess), 590. From 
O. Fr. conte, comte, a count — L. 
comit-, stem of comes, a companion. 

Ooimteetallle, n» correspondence ; at tile 
conntretaiUe, correspondingly, in re- 
turn, X190. Fr. contre, against, and 
taille, a notch, a tally or score kept 
on a piece of stick by notches— 
L. todea, a slip of wood. 

Ckrath, pp. known, 942. A.S. c(uih, 
known, pp. of cuptuan. See Caa. 

Ooy, adj. still, 2. O. Fr. coi, coit—L.. 
quietus. 

Coys, n. coin, xx68. O. Fr. coin — L. 
cuneus, a wedge. 

Crabbed, adj. cross, xao3. Literally 
'crab-like,' from the noun crad, 
A.S. crabba; cog. with Danish and 
Ger. krabbe. 

Crapatli, v. 3 /. *. Pr. creeps, 1x34. 
A.S. credpan, cog. with Dut krui- 
pen. 

Oroya, n. cross, 556. O. Fr. crois (Fr. 
eroix) — L. cruc-, stem oicrux. 

Ove% n. pi, cares, 82. Through Fr. 
from L. cura. 

Oartdsye, n. courtesy, 74. O. Fr. 
corteisie, corteis, courteous, cort, a 
court — Low L. cortis, a court-yard 
—L. cors, cohors, an inclosure. 



Dmt, V. xp, s.pr. I dare, 803. AS. ic 
dear, pt ic dorste. 
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DV, n, day, 152, 183, 391, etc. ; pi. 

dayw, now a dayei, now-a-days» 

ZZ64. A.S. dagf pL dagos: cf. 

Dut., Danish, and Swedish dag^ 

Ger. tag. 
D«de, n. a deed (<&/.) 341. A.S. dad, 
Deeth, «. deaths 36, 510. A.S. di&dh; 

cog. with Ger. tod. 
Sefkee, v. to obliterate, 5x0. O. Fr. 

desfacer^-O. Fr. <&*- (= L. dis)^ 

apart, SLa^/ace — L. /acies. 
Defaste, n. defect, xoi8. O. Fr. 

deffdute, de/aut, default— O. Fr. 

def- ( = L. dif' for dis-^ apart, and 
/hUtet/dute, a fault— Low 'L./allita, 

a deficiency, pp. of Ix>w L. falUre, 

to fail — L. falUret to fail. 
Delyt, n. delight, 68. O. Fr. deliter— 

L. deUctare^ to delight 
Ddytabis, od^'. delightful, 63, Z99. 
DelytiBg, >r. part, delighting, 997. 
DemandM, n. pi. questions, 348. 

Through Fr. from L. de-mattdare, 

to intrust. 
Deme, v. to judge, 133; x p. s, pr. 

deme, 753 ; pr. pi. deman, 988. A.S. 

tUman, to judge, from ddm^ doom. 
Dere, adj. {voc.) xoz, Z056; pL 999, 

1089, X093. A.S. d€6rg, d$re: cog. 

with Ger. tkeuer. 
Daapitoiuly, adv. despitefally, cruelly, 

535. O. Fr. despit — L. despectus^ 

contempt. 
Deaoir, n. duty, 966. O. Fr. dtvoir, 

dever, to owe— L. debere. 
Dauyse, v. to narrate, 53 ; to contrive, 

^« 739! drayMB, to imagine, zo8. 

O. Fr. dtvistr, devise^ a plan, 

through Low L. forms from L. 

dividere^ to divide. 
Deym, v. to di^ 665, 859; deye, 364; 

pt. s. deyde, 550, X063. A Scand. 

word ; cf. IceL deyja. 
Deyntae, adj. dainty, zxxs. O. Fr. 

daintie — L. dignitat-^ stem of dig- 

nitaSf worthiness, dignus^ worthy. 
Deyntoaovs, adj. dainty, 265. 
Side, V. pt. s, did, X85. A.S. ddM, pt 

dyde, pp. ged6n. The pt. t. is 

formed by reduplication. 
DUbaa, «• a bad report, 540, 73a O. 
Fr. difatiur^-'L. diffaman, to 



spread a bad report, from dif- (fcnr 

dts-), apart, andyama, a report 
Digaa, a4f. worthy, 8x8. Through Fr. 

from L. dignus. 
Dignitoa, n, dignity, 47a 
Djjcryna, v. to describe ; pr. s. diaery- 

oeth, 43. O. Fr. descriret short 

form of descrivre — L. discribere. 
Diadayna, v. to disdain, 98. O. Fr. 

desdein, dtsdegner, from O. Fr. des- 

(L. dis-\ apart, and degner (L. 

dtgnari), to think worthy, from L. 

dignus, worthy. 
Disparaga, n. disgrace, 908. O. Fr. 

desparager, through a Low L. 

Paraticum from L. par, equal. 
Dl^panea, n, expense, 1309. O. Fr. 

dispense (Fr. dipense)—"!^ dispen- 

sare, to weigh out 
DiqMnaacloa, n, a dispensation, 746. 
Siaplaaa, v. to diq;>lease, 506. Through 

Fr. from L. dit^ and placere, to 

please. 
Dlapoilan, v, to despoil, 374. O. Fr. 

despoiUer (Fr. dipouiller)—!*. d^- 

spoUare, to plunder. 
Do, don, V. to do, to cause, 353 ; pr, s. 

dotb forth = continues, 1015; 

gerundt to doona, 99 ; imp. pl. doth, 

568, 653 ; pp. doon, 353, 1098. A.S. 

d6n, pt. dyde, pp. ged&n; cog. with 

Dut doen, Ger. thun, Gr. tirtki-mL 
Ifoom, n. judgment, opinion, zooa 
Dora, n. a door, 282. A.S. duru; cog. 

widi Dut deur, Ger. tkilr, thor. 
Donfca, V, pt. s. durst, 403. See Dax. 
Donghtar, n. a daughter; gen. doa^- 

tar, daughter's, 608. 
Dontalaaa, adv. without doubt; 485. 

O. Fr. douter^ later doubter— \^ 

dubitare, to doubt 
Dowaira, Dowar, n. dower, 807, 848. 

O. Fr. doaire—ljxyti L. dotarium — 

L. dotare, to endow. 
Dradda, v. pt. s. dreaded, 533; PP. 

drad, dreaded, 69. See Drada. 
Drank, v. pt. s. drank, 2x6. A.S. 

drittcan, pt t drone, pp. druncen. 
Cf. Ger. trinken, Dut drinken, 
Drawa, v, to draw, 3x4. A.S. dragon 
(by change of if to w). Cf. Dut 

dragen, Ger. tragen. 
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Drede, v. x /. s. pr, I fear, 636 ; imp, 
s. ix—A, fear, xsox ; //. s. diedd*, 
feared, i8z. A«S. dradaHf found 
only in compouods, as ondrmdan, 
to dread. 

DredA, M. dread, fear, 358, 463, 634* 

"55. 
Itewy, adj. sad, 5x4. A.S. dre6irig, 

sad. originally 'gory,' and formed 

with suffix-<]f from A.S. dredr, gore 

— dredsan, to drip. 
Brene, v. to address one's self, X007, 

X049. O. Fr. dresser, through Low 

L. forms from L. directus, pp, of 

dirigere, to direct 
])r«ye, adj\ pL dry, 899. A.S. dryge; 

cog. with DuL droogf dry, Ger. 

trocksH, dry. 
Due, V. to endure, x66, 835. L. 

durare—durust hard. 
Dye, V. to die, 38. See Deyen. 
Dyi^te, V. to prepare, 974. A.S. 

dihian, to arrange — L. dictate^ to 

dictate. 

£ 

Ectaoon, A^'. each one, 124. 

Bak, CA^'. also, 521. A.S. e&c; cog. 

with Dut. 00k, Ger. omcA. 
SfEact, ». effect, 721. Through Fr. 

from L. effectum, ac& of ejfflectus, 

pp. of efficere, to work out. 
Bgrs, A(f. eager, Z199. O. Fr. egre 

(Fr. aijyy) — L. ttcrem, ace of acer^ 

sharp. 
Ekko, «. echo, 1x89. L. echo— Gr, 

ichd. 
Eldrei, n. pi, elders, forefathers, 65, 

X56. A.S. yldra, comparative of 

eald, old. 
Emelwanl, towards the ^milian Way, 

S«- 

EmprinteUi, imp, pi, imprint, 1x93. 

O. Fr. empreinte^'L, itfiprimere, 

to press upon. 
Eneresea, v. to increase; pr, s. «»• 

crtseth, 50 ; pp, saacMMd, 408. Fr. 

SH (L. <>(), and O. Fr. creisser—L. 

crescere, to increase. 
Endite, V. to write ; pr.pl, a/, endlte, 

X7 ; pr. s. endltoth, 4x, X148. O. Fr. 

itidieter, itidiUr^Low L. imUc' I 



tarSf a frequentative, from L. indi- 

care, to point out. 
Endure, v. to take upon, 163. Fr. from 

en (L. in), and durer—Jj. durare^ to 

last. 
Eafonned, pp, informed, 738. Through 

Fr. from L. it^/brmare, to put into 

form. 
Eagendztd, pp. begotten, 158. O. Fr. 

eHgendrer—h, ingenerare, 
Enlomined, v, PU s. illumined, 33. 

Through Fr. from L. illuvanare, 
Enqaere, v. to ask, 769. O. Fr. 

enquerre, tnquerir—l^ inquirere, 

to search into. 
Entenoion, n. intention, 703. Through 

Fr. from L. intentionem, ace. of 

inientie. 
EatoBte, H. intention, X89, 735, 874. 
EntraiUe, n. entrails, xi88. O. Fr. 

euirailUs — Low L. intralia, in- 

iranea — L. iuteranea, inward 

things, from inter, within. 
Eq,iiltM, n. equity, justice, 439. O. Fr. 

equiie — L. teguitatem, ace of 

eequitas — €equus, jusL 
Er, conj. before, 178. A.S. <er; cog. 

with Gothic air, Dut eer, Icel. 6r. 
Ere, the ear; pi, ares, 629. A.S. 

e6re : cog. with Dut oor, Ger. ohr. 
BniMrt, n, earnest, seriousness, 733. 

A.S. earnest (».) ; cog. with Dut and 

Ger. emst, 
Enaetfeftd, adj. full of earnestness, 

serious, 1x75. 
Ersl^ adv, before, 336; at erst = at 

first, 985. A.S. enestf superL of 

etr, soon. 
Erfclie, n, the earth, 203. A.S. eordke; 

cog. with IceL jffrdh, Gothic 

oirtAa, Ger. erde, 
Eis, H. eaac, 2x7, 434. O. Fr. aise, 

the same word as Italian i^gio. Per- 
haps Celtic, as in Gaelic adkais, 

ease. 
Estaat, state, x6o, 767; way, 6za 

O. Fr. estat — L. statum, ace. of 

status, pp. Kli stare, to stand. 
Ertward, adv. eastwards, 50. A.S. 

edst (adv.) in the east, and adv. 

suffix signifying direction, 'Weard, 

gen. -weardes. 
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Ste, V. to eat ; pp. ttan, 1096. A.S. 

etan; cog. with IceL eta, Ger. esseu, 

L. etUre. 
Sul, adv» ill, 1053. A.S. j;/^/ (adj. 

and n.); cog. with Dut. euvel, Ger. 

abeljSic, 
Bnw, dufv. ever, Z07, &c. A. S. a/re, 

ever. 
Eaene, d^3[;. even, 8zx. A.S. e/en, e/n; 

cog. with Dut. even, Gothic ibnSf 

Ger. eben. 
BMTkh, a<^'. every one, 10x7. A.S. 

ee/re, ever, and tele, each (Scotch 

EiMrmo, adv. continually^ 754. A.S. 
te/re, ever. 

F 

Fader, n. father; gen. t. fUn, 1x36, 
taAxtm, 809 ; //. fadzw, fathers, an- 
cestors, 6x. A.S. feeder, cog. with 
"h. pater, Gr. patir, GoUiaic /adar, 
IctLJadkir, Ger. vater. 

FaimeHe, «. fairness, beauty, 384. 
A.S. feeger^ cog. with Gothic 

Fallfl, cr. to fall, happen, X26 ; belong, 
suit, 259. A.S, /eallan ; cS. Ger. 
/alien. 

Fame, >». good report, 4x8. Through 
Fr. from 'L./ama. 

Fare, v. to fare, get on ; pp. fare, fared, 
gone, 896: imp. s, far, 555. A.S. 
fartm, cog. with Icel. y^m, Ger. 
fakren. 

Flute, <m/9. fast, 598. A.S. feest, 
fast, firm. 

Fayn, adv. gladly; wolde teya = would 
fain, would be glad to, 696. A.S. 
feegen, fain, glad. 

Fecchtn, v. to fetch, 376. See Fette. 

Feet, n. a performance, 439. O. Fr. 
fait—lj. factum. 

Felaw, n. a fellow ; //. ftlawes, com- 
panions, 382. A Scand. word; Icel. 
filagi, filag, companionship-^/?, 
property, and It^, a laying to- 
gether, a law. 

Fele, adj. pi. many, 9x7. A.S. flla; 
cog. with Ger. viel, &c. 

Ferde, v, pt. s. fared, behaved, xo6o. 
See Fare. 



t, at^'. firm, 663. Through Fr. 

from lj.j^rmus, 
Fmare, Ferrara, 5'* 
FertlMr, adv. further, 7x2. 
Faate, n, a feast, x9x. O. Fr. ^te 

{Yv.fite^'L.festa, pL oifestum. 
Fette, v. pt. s. fetched, 301. A.S. 

feccan, 'gt.feahte, pp. gefetod. 
Fey, n. faith, 9, X033. O. Fr. feid, 

fei—lj. fidem, ace oi fides, faith. 
Feyntiag, m. fainting, 970. O. Fr. 
feint, weak, pretended, pp. of 

feindre, to feign — Ikjingere. 
FleUe, adj. feeble, 1x98. O. Fr. 
faiBle for a supposed form JlffiMe — 

Ij.JlediUs, doleful, hence 'weak'— 
Jlere, to weep. 
Figures, n. pi. figures of speech, z& 

Through Fr. from h.JSgura, 
FIl, pt. s. occurred, 449, 7x8. A.S. 

feallan, to fall ; cog. with Icel. 
falla. Get. fallen, etc. 
Fliigres, n» pi. fingers, 3801. A.S. 

finger; cog. with Dut* vinger, 

Icel.fingr. 
Fleetli, V, pr, s, flies, xxg. Scand. ; 

cf. IceL fify'a,fiaja, to flee. 
Flokmele, adv. in a great number, 86. 

A,S.fiocc, a flock (perhaps a variant 

of folk), and meel, a time, portion of 

time, hence 'portion of food eaten 

at stated times.' The dat. pi. 

malum, in parts, is thus used ad- 
verbially. 
Flour, If. flower, choice, 9x9. Fr. — L. 

fior^m, ace offlos. 
Ftdwen, V. to follow, XX43; imp. pL 

folweth, XX89. Pi.%. fylgan, fyUgan, 

to follow. Cog. with Ger. folgen. 
Tolj9, n, folly, 336. O. Fr. fhUe — 

fol, a fool—h. ffflUr, a wind-bag, 

pi. folles, puffed cheeks, as of the 

jester. 
Fond, V. pt. s. found, 457. A.S. 

findan, C(^. with Ger. finden. 
Fonde, V. to try, 283. A.S. Indian, 

to try, connected with findan, to 

find. 
Forbede, v, 3 p. s. imp. may be forbid ; 

Ood forbede &» God forbid, X36, X076 ; 

//. s. forbad, forbade, 57a A.S. 

forbe6daH: cf. Ger. verlnelen. 
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FMivttn, pp^ forg(Aten, 469. A.S. 
forgitan; cf. Ger. vtrgessen^ Dut 

vergeitH* 
rongooa, V. to foregOi 171. A.S. 

forg&n^ to pass over. 
Fori, «. force, importance; no fon = 

no matter, 1092. O. Fr. force — 

Low If/ortia^ strength — 1„ /orti-, 

stem oi/ortiSf strong. 
Fortbonort, adv. furthermore, 169. 

Further is the comp. oifore^ not of 

forth. A.S. Jurthur, from for-e 

(adv.)> before, with comfK suflix. Cf. 

Dut. vorders, comp. of twr, before, 

with comp. saffix -derSf and Gr. 

proteroSf comp. of/r^, before. 
Foryeldo, v. to yield in return for, 831. 

A.S. forgyldoH^ to recompense, 

gyldan, to pay, yield. 
Foryettal, adj, forgetful, 473. A.S. 

forgitol. See Forgaten. 
Forylaa, v, to forgive, 536. A.S. 

forgifan; cf. Ger. vergebeHt Dut. 

Fostr*d, //. nurtured, 1043. A.S. 

f&striaiti^/ostort nourishment, allied 

to fSdUf food. 
Fovl, adj. foul, ugly, 2309. A^S./U; 

cf. Ger.yatd, Dut. v»</. 
Fooado, //. found, 146 ; Cnmdai, 53a 

See Fond. 
Fravnooys, Francis, 31. 
Fro, adj. free, bounteoua» 1309. A.S. 

fred; cog. with IceLyH, Gcr.Jreu 
FrOlj, oi/v. freely, 353. 
FMotoe, H. frailty, ix6a O. Fr. 

Jraile^l^yragilie, easily broken. 
FkOTM, M. pi, friars, Z3. O. Fr. frere, 

freire-^lj. fratrem, woe. oi /rater, a 

brother. 

FoUM./^. fulfilled, 596. A^^^Jnlfylian 
—Jul, full, and^/ibff, to fill. 

FalUohe, adv. fully, 706. 

Furlong, h. a furlong ; Auloof wey = a 
distance of a furlong, a short time, 
originally ' a fuxrow-long,' 5x6. A.S. 
/itrh, a furrow, and long, long. 
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I, ». sport, 609, 733. A.S. gamen, 
sport ; cog. with IceL gaman. 



Qan, t'. pt. t» began. Used as an 

auxiliary = did, 393, 679; in//. 

goniM = did, ZX03. A.S. ginnan, to 

begin, commonly on-gintian^ pt. 

ongann, pp. ongunnen, 
Qamd, V. pt. s, gazed, Z003. A Scand. 

word ; allied to aghast, 
Gemnos, «• pL gems, precious stones, 

2S4» 779' Through Fr. from L. 

gemma, a bud, also a jewel 
CtontlloMO, n. nobility, excellence, 96; 

delicate nurture, 593. 
GontUleste, adv. noblest, 73. 
Oeatils, n. pL gentry, people of rank, 

480. O. Fr. gentil^la. geutOis, 

belonging to the same clan— ^v»x, a 

clan. 
Ctero, m gear, clothing, 372. A.S. 

gearme,/em. pi, preparation, dresses 

—gearo, ready, whence 9\&Qyare. 
Oeise, V. X p, s. pr. I suppose, 469. 

Scand.; df. Danish gisse^ Swedish 

gissa, to guess. 
Oost, n, a guest, 338; pL gwrtoi, 339. 

A.S.gastfgest,gast; cog. with Dut. 

and Ger. gout, "L. hostis, &c. 
Oeto, V. to get {gerund), xsio. A.S. 

gitaHt gat, giten. 
Glade, v. to make glad, 1x74; pr, s. 

gladoth, cheers, 1x07; imp, s. 3/. 

glado, may he comfort, 833. Formed 

from A.S. glad, shining, bright, 

glad ; cog. with DuL glad, smooth, 

bright, Ger. glat, smooth. 
Cton, goon, v. to go, 388, 847; pr. pi. 

««<». 898 ; pp. goon, 774. A.S. g&n, 

a contracted form olgangan, to ga 
Ctonne, v. pt.pl, did, zio3. See Gan. 
Good*, adj, {voc,) good, 853. A.S. 

g6d; cog. with Gothic gods, Ger. 

gut, &c 
Goost, n. a spirit, 936, 973. A.S. g&st: 

cog. with Dut. geest, Ger. geist, 
Goth, V. imp. pi. go, 568 \ i p. s. pr. 

gooth, 300. See Gob. 
Goaemaille, n. management, xi93. 

Literally ' the steering of the helm.' 

Fr. gouvemail—'L. giibemaculum, 

the helm of a ship. 
Gonemaaoo, iu control, arrangement, 

33* 994* >z^'* 
GoaomoUi, v, imp. pi, arrange, 333. 
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O. Fr. gwemer—'L, gtUtermare— Gr. 
kybemaeint to steer. 

Clrac«^ «. favour, 424. O. Fr. grace— 
L. gratia, 

Oraiw, V. to bury, 68x. A.S. grafan^ 
to dig ; cog. with Ger. grabeu^ &c. 

Grannten, v. to grant, 179; ft. s. 
gravntod, 183; fM>. s. 3 /. grannie 
=3 may he grant, 842. O. Fr. 
graanter^ a later si)elling of craan- 
ter, to caution — Low L. creantare^ 
put for credentare — L. credent— 
credere^ to believe. 

Gtaunt mercy for Fr. grand nurci^ 
many thanks, xo88. 

Gree, n. gratitude, X151. Through Fr. 
from L. gratuSt pleasing. 

Oreene, adj. {def.) green, Z20. A.S. 
grhte: cog. with Ger. grUnf Dut 
groen, etc. 

Orete, adj. {voc.) great, 382. A.S. 
gre&t: cog. with Dut. gntot, Ger. 
gross. 

Grette, v» pt. s. greeted, 952. A.S. 
gritdn, to visit; cog. with Dut. 
groeten^ Ger. grUssen. 

Grctter, adj'. (comp.) greater, 1x26. 

Oreuetb, v. /r. s. (used impersonally) 
it vexes, 647. Through Fr. from 
L. gravaref to weigh down. 

Gxiaildls, Griselda, 2x0; GriiUd, 232; 
CMsilde, 365. 

Gmcche, v. to murmur at, 170, 354. 
O. Fr. groucheTj grocer^ to mur- 
mur; a Teutonic origin, but ulti- 
mately imitative. 

Qyde, v* to guide, 776. O. Fr. guider^ 
of Teutonic origin; from a source 
allied to Gothic wiian^ to watch, and 
A.S. wttan^ to know. 

Gye, V. to guide, rule, 75. 

H 

HalmndaaM, n. abundance, 203. 

Through O. Fr. abondancCf from L. 

abundantia^ abundare, to overflow. 
Eatmndant, adj'. abundant, 59. 
Hadde, v. pt. s. had, took, 303, 438 ; //. 

//. hadden, 20X. 
Eaa, V. Pr* pi. have, X07, x88, 38X. 
Baadle, v. to handle, touch, 376. A.S. 

hoHdUan formed from hand. 



Hardily, adv. boldly, 25. O. Fr. kardi^ 

brave, of Teutonic origin. 
Ward1ne« i e , n. boldness, 93. 
Haitif, adj'. hasty, 349. O. Fr. kastif— 

haste (Fr. hdte), haste, of Scand. 

origin. 
HaitiUch, adv. quickly, 9x1. 
Hatede, v. pt. s. -hated, 731. A.S. 

hatiaHf to hate, hetet hatred; cog. 

with Dut. haatf Ger. kass. 
Save, V, to have, 242; imp, s. liaiie, 

take, 567. A.S. habbatt, pt. ktefde, 

pp. gehmfd, 
Havke, v. to hawk, 81. The M. £. 

forms of the noun are kauk, hauek 

(= havek) — A.S. hafoCt heafoc, Cf. 

Dut. kavtCt Ger. habicht, 
Seeld, V. X p, *, pt. I held, considered, 

8x8; pt. pi, helde, 426. A.S. heal- 

doHf pt hedld; cog. with Dut. 

houdeut Ger. kalten* 
Seer, ttdv. here, 36. A.S. Mr, adv. ; 

from the base of A/, he. 
Eeer-vp-on, adv. hereupon, X90. 
Sem, pron. pL ace. them, 17, 38, etc., 

[dat.) 48X, etc A.S. /um^ dat. s. 

and pi. of^. 
Sente, v. pt. s, seized, 534 ; pp, heat, 

seized, 676. A.S. kentan, to seize. 
Ser, pron. (possessive) their, X85, 

X87, etc. A.S. fuora, gen. pL of 

hi. 
Serbergage, n. harbourage, abode, 20X. 

Of Scand. origin. IceL herbergi, a 

harbour, literally 'army shelter,' 

from Icel. herr, an army, and barg, 

pt t of bjarga, to shelter. Cf. the 

Old High Ger. hereberga, a eamp, 

from Old High Ger. heri (Ger. heer), 

an army, and bergoft, to shelter 

(whence Fr. auberge, and Italian 

albergp), 
Serbei, n. pi, herbs, 226. Through 

Fr. from L. herba. 
Sere, v, to hear, 56. A.S. h^ran, 

hiran, pt. t kdrde, pp. geh^red; 

cog. with Dut hooren^ Ger. hffren. 
Seres, n. pi. hair, 379, 1085. A.S. 

h<Bri cog. with Dut. hoar. 
Serie, v. pr. pi. praise, 616. A.S. 

hertan, to praise, here^ fame. 
BttkBeth, V, imp, pi. listen, xx4x, 1x63. 
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A.S. k^raiian, extended itomh^an, 

to hear. 
Herte, n. heart, 4x3; gvtu s. or //. 

hmrtei, zzs. A.S. heorte, Cf. Dut. 

harif Ger. kerz. 
Sortly, adj. hearty, 176, 50a. 
Eeite, n. command, 128, 568 ; //. hflrtai, 

539. The final / is excrescent, as in 

whils-tf a$HOHgs-i, &c. A.S. kaSf a 

^command — A&tan, to command. 
EevlneiM, n, heaviness, grief, 433, 678. 

M. K A^i (= A^i)— A.S. Aeji£r, 

heavy — ^A.S. A^-, stem formed from 

kebban (pt. t hbf)^ to heave. 
Hewe, n. hue, appearance, 377. A.S. 

/ifw, colour. 
Hlghta, V, pt. s. was called, was named, 

33, 3x0. A.S. hAiie, I am called, I 

was called, pt. i, of A.S. AdtaH, 

to call, to be called or named. 
Him, proM. dat, s. and pL to them, 

^5' 79* etc. A.S. Auw, dat s. and pL 

of hit l^c. 
His, proH, (possessive neut.) its, 363, 

etc A.S. Atf, gen. s., neuter of A/. 
Solde, zf. to hold ; Pr, s. mbj. 387 ; pp. 

holde, 373, luddaii, 305, 838. A.S. 

healdan; cog. with Dut. houdeHt 

Ger. halten. 
SomlimuM, ». homeliness, domestic 

duty, 439. The M. £. hoom, home, 

is from A.S. ham: cog. with Dut. 

and Ger. hnm. 
EonMt, adj. honest, honourable, 333. 

O. Fr. hatuit* (Fr. Jumfiiuy-'L. 

Aomstus, honourable. 
HonestotM, «. honour, 433. 
HoBoonth, V. imp, pL honour ye, 37a 

Through Fr. from L. honoraria 
SomoaUa^ adj, honourable, 767. 
Hool, adj* whole, 86z. A.S. k&l, 

whole; cog. with haUt ^« £• heilf 

of Scand. origin. 
Hers, n. a horse, 388. A.S. hors (neut«) 

//. hors. Cf. I eel. hrou^ Ger. ross, 
Hoite, n. host, z. O. Fr. host (Fr. 

hdie) — L. hostem^ ace. of hostis, an 

enemy, ori^zially 'a stranger,' 'a 

guest' 
HovBdM, ». pl. hounds, dogs, Z095. 

A.S. hund: cog. with Dut hondf 

Ger. kmd. 



Eoulrand, «. a husband, 698. A.S. 

husbondaf of Scand. origin. Icel. 

h&sbondi — Icel. hits, a houses and 

buandit dwelling in, pr. part of ^i/a, 

to dwell. 
Smnaaitee, h. kindness, 93. L. human- 

itas — hutnanus—homOi a man. 
Hmnllltee, n. humility, XZ43. O. Fr. 

humilittit — L. htimilitatem, ace. of 

humiUtas—humilis, low. 
Hvnta, V. to hunt, 8x. A.S. kuntian^ 

to capture. 
Huttng, ». hunting, on tauating = on 

hunting, 334. 
^, adj. high, elevated, z8; {dat.)}o^t^ 

135; P^ ^^» 45* A.S. ht&k^ hih; 

cf. Dut hoogt Ger. hoch. 
Byi^ta, V. pt. pl. a /. promised, 496. 

AS. hataH, to promise, pt. t ic 

hdht. 



Ldmujre, n. jealousy, Z305. O. Fr. 

jalous (Fr. jaloujc)^ jealous — Low 

L. zelosus—'L. utlits — Gr. zelos, 

ardour, 
laiaa, James, ZZ54. 
lans. If. a small coin, properly of Genoa, 

999. L. yanua, Genoa, 
lanlde, Janicola, 404, 633; XanleaU^ 

308, 304. 
Impertinent, a4f» not pertinent or 

relevant, 54. Fr. im- = L. im^ (for 

M-), not, and L. pertinent-^ stem of 

pr. part. qI perttHere^ to pertain to. 
BaporteUe, adj. not to be endured, 

1x44. L. importaiilis—iH, not, and 

Portare^ to carry, 
finrltli, prep, within, 87a 
Zob, Job, 933. 
Itaille, Italy, 33, 366. 
Xogtment, n. judgment, opinion, 53; 

pl, IvgtiMiits, 439. Yt.juge^ a j udge 

— 1,. jmUcem, ace. of judex— jus^ 

law. 



Kembd, pp. combed , 379* A. S. cembetn, 

to comb, pt cembde. 
Kfpe, n, heed, care, X058. A.S. cipoHf 

to traffic, also to store up— «n^, 
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barter, price, from L. catt^, a 

huckster. 
Stpetta, V. pr. s, keeps, 1x33 ; //. s. 

Upto, kept, 223 ; //. k^, 1098. 
Ke«M, V. to kiss 1057 : //. s. kisto, 679. 

M. £. ^^MT, a kiss (whence the verb 

ktssen) — A.S. cass, whence cyssoHy 

verb. Cf. Dut. kus^ Ger. kuu^ a 

kiss. 
Kajuw, H. a boy, 444, 447 ; kiuuM dUd 

= a man-child or boy, 6za. A.S. 

cna/a, cnapa^ of Celtic origin. See 

note to line 444. 
Kaowen, //. known, 689. A.S. 

cn&waftt pt cnewa, pp. cninoen. 



Ladds, V, pU //. led, 390. A. S. Uedan^ 
pt. ^£^. Cfl Dut. Uiden. Ger. 

Lappe, «. a wrapper, 585. The M. E. 

lappen, also wlappen^ is another form 

of wrappen^ which is a derivative of 

warp. 
LasM, o^'. //. smaller; lane and more 

= smaller and greater, all, 67. A.S. 

hessa (adj.) less, las (adv.). 
Last, V. pr* s. lasts, extends, 266. A. S. 

lastan^ to observe, to last, originally 

'to follow in the track of,' from l&si, 

a foot-track. 
Lat, V, imp. s, let, 162. See Lete. 
Langhe, v. to laugh, 353. A.S. fUehkan^ 

hlihan (pt t. hl6JC\. Cf. Dut 

lagchen^ Ger. lachen. 
Lavreat, adj. laureate, crowned with 

laurel, 31. L. lattreaius — laurea. 
Leef, n. a leaf, Z2xz« A.S. le&f: cog. 

with Dut. loqf^ Ger. lavb. 
Leet, V. pt. s* let, 8a. See Lete. 
Lenger, adj, longer, 300; euer lenger 

the moz« = the longer, the more, 

687. A.S. Ungra, comparative of 

/attg. 
Lente, n. Lent, the forty-days' fast, 

beginning with Ash Wednesday. 

The fast is in spring-time, and the 

old sense is simply spring, 12. A.S. 

iencitH, the spring. 
Lenuoy, n. I'envoy, the epilogue spoken 

at the close, 1177. Fr. F envoi — 

envoyer^ to send. 



Lms^ v. to bse, 508. A.S. U6tan^ pt. 
leas^ pp. lore*: cog. with Dut 
Ueaen (seen only in compound vrr> 
liezeH\ and with Ger. Ueren (seea in 
ver-lieren). 

Lest, n. desire, 6x9. See Last. 

Lerta, v. pr. s, subj, it may fdease 
(impexa.), 105 ; //. t. it pleased, 716, 
986. A.S. lystoH, to choose, gener- 
ally used impersonally. 
'Laate, €uij\ (superl.) least, ^,pl. leata^ 
67. A. S. Ueuuit whence kest by con- 
traction. 

Lets, V. to let, 745 ; imp. pi late, let, 
98. A.S. UetoHt to let, pt leot^ pp. 
laten: cog. with Dut laten, Ger. 
lauen. 

Letts, V. pt. s, delayed, 389. Used in- 
transitively. A.S. lettan, to hinder 
—lat, late. 

Lette, If. let, hindrance, 300. 

Leue, V. to leave, 250. A. S. la/an, to 
leave a heritage— /({^ a heritage — 
lifian^ to remain, from which comes 
live. 

Lener, adv. liefer, rather, 444. A.S. 
led/; cf. Dut lief^ Ger. lieb, 

Leoetli, V. pr. s. believes, xooi. In the 
M. £. deleuen {Eleven}, the prefix 
ie- (by) is substituted for the older 
prefix ge-. A.S. gelufan, to believe, 
hold dear— ^(T-, prefix, and leof, 
dear. 

Leye, V. to lay, X93. A.S. lecgan, pt 
Ifgde, pp. gelegd; causal oilicgan^ to 
lie. 

LeyMr, n. lebure, 286. O. Fr. leisir 
(Fr. Iffisir), leisure, originally an in 
finitive — L. licere, to be permitted. 

Uef, adj. dear, 479. A.S. le^. 

Uge, adj, liege, 3x0 ; pi. Uges, subjects, 
67. O. Fr. lige, of Teutonic origin. 
Cf. Ger. ledig. 

Ukerovs, adj. lustful, sinful, 214. 
M. E. lechuTf lechour—O. Fr. 
Uckeor^ one addicted to gluttony 
and lewdness, literally 'one who 
licks up' — O. Fr. lecher (Fr. licker\ 
to lick— Old High Ger. lechon (Ger. 
lecken)^ to lick. 

Linage, n. lineage, 71, 137, 795. 
Through Fr. from L. lima, a lint. 
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UaiJia, the canonist Giovanni di 

Ugnano, 34. See note to line 34. 
X4it, V. pr, s. (impersonally) it pleases, 

^7» 933* '^•S* fystan, to desire, 

ius^t pleasure. 
Uu«&, V. to live, Z09. A.S. lijian, to 

live, to remain ; cf. Dut /tve»f Ger. 

Lokfld, V. pt. s. looked, 340. A.S. 

Ifictan, to look. 
Loking, n, looking, appearance, 5x4. 
LoBgvth, V. pr. 9* belongs, 285. A.S. 

langioH, to lengthen— i^sn^, long. 

The original sense is to become long, 

hence to stretch the mind after, to 

crave, also to apply, belong. 
Iiordflliipt, n, lordship, 797. A.S. hia- 

/ord, a lord (probably for hl&f-weardt 

a loaf ward), hlaf, a loaf, and vteard, 

a guard. 
Lots, n, lore, learning, 87, 788. A.S. 

l&r, lore ; cog. with Dut. /p/r, Ger. 

lehre. 
Lorn, pp. lost, 1071. A.S. leisan, to 

lose, pt. le&s, pp. lor^n. 
Lonsde, r. pt. s. loved, 413, 690. The 

A.S. /i0^ love, is closely allied to 

litf: 

Lonatli, V. imP. //. love yfit 37a 
Loth, adj, loth, unwilling, 364. A.S. 

/d^/i, from the pt t. of Udkan, to 

travel 
Lov, adj\ low, humble, 425. Scand. ; 

Icel. Idgr, low, Danish lav. 
Lulled, V. pt. t. soothed, 553. A Scand. 

word, ultimately of imitative origin. 
Lombardys, Lombardy, 7a ; West Lun- 

terdye, 46, 945- 
Last, V. pr, s. (impersonally) it pleases, 

tea. See List. 
Lurt, n. pleasure, 80. 968; wish, 658. 

See List 
Lusty, adj. pleasant, 59. 
Lyght, ». light, ZZ34. A.S. /MA/, cog. 

with Dut and Ger. It'ckt. 
Lyk, adj\ like, 257, etc A.S. i/c, 

ge-l'ic; cog. with Ger. g-leich, Dut. 

ge-lijk. 
Lyksn, V. to please, 506 ; pr. s. lyketb, 

it pleases, 106, 311, 845, Z031. A.S. 

lician, to delight, literally 'to be 
' like,' from He, g!e-itc, like. 



ZgrkUaem, n, probability, 396. 
LyiMs, n. //. limbs, 682. A.S. lim. 
Lyn»gtf n. lineage, 991. See Uaage. 
Lynde, n, a linden-tree, xaix. A.S. 

ItHdt the tree ; cog. with Dut linde^ 

Ger. linde. 
Lyte, adv. a little, 935. A.S. lyt^ 

lyUl, little : cog. with Dut lutttl. 
Lynes, n. gen. s. life's, 308. A.S. /if, 

gen. R/es, dat. l(^. This gen. is 

also used adverbially =s living, 903. 

M 

lUlOe, H. mail, armour, 1202. O. Fr. 

maille — L. macula, a spot, a hole, 

mesh of a net. 
Ibiiaeetli, v. Pr. s, menaces, 122. O. 

Fr. menace— lu. minacia, a threat— 

mtnaci', stem of minctx—mitue, 

things threatening to fall. 
Maaer, /tk manner, kind of; Bsaar 

sergeant = kind of sergeant, 519; 

manor wyio = kind of way, 605. 
ICanare, «. manner, way, 78X, X176. O. 

Fr. maniere, manner— ^yran^r (adj. ), 

habitual, allied to manier, to handle, 

main, the hand — L. mania, 
ICaried, v, pt. s. (transitively) he caused 

to be married, 1130. Through Fr. 

from L. maritare, to muny—mari- 

tus, a husband. 
MuUs, If. a marquis, 64; gen. s. 

marquis', 994. O. Fr. markis—ljoyr 

L* marckensis, a prefect of the 

marches— Old Ger. marcha, a march 

or boundary. A march in Scotland 

is a boundary. 
KarkisosN, n. a marchioness, 283, 394, 

942, 1014. 

Kasodaeise, «. amazement, xo6x. M. E. 

masen, to confuse, is of Scand. 

origin ; cf. IceL masa, to prate. 
Xatore, n, matter, subject, 90, 1175. 

O. Fr. matere, matiere—L. materia. 
May, V. J p. s. pr, I may, 304. M. E. 

motoen (infinitive), pr. may, pt 

mighte—A.S. mugan, to be able, 

pr. mag, pt mihte. 
Xayde, n, a maid, maiden, 257, 377, 

446. 779. A.S. mtegden, magedh, a 

maiden. 
Kayntone. v, pr, 1. imp. may he main- 
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tain, XZ71. Tr. mainienir^'L. 
mann iengre, to hold in the hand. 

Xayitow = mayst thou, 365, Z070. 

Make, adj. meek, 141. Scand. ; cf. 
Icel. mjiikrt «oft, Swedish mjitk, 

K«lod7»,ff. melody, 371. Yx.melodie— 
L. melodia^-Q/T, melddia^ a singing, 
from mel-M, a song, and ddS, an ode. 

IC"^* adf, glad, 6x5. A.S. mer£^, 
meny, perhaps of Celtic origin. C£ 
Irish and Gaelic xw^ar, merrj. 

IbraaJIle, maratllle, n. marvel, 948, 
Z186. Fr. fturveilU—L. miradiUaf 
wonderfisl things, from miruri, to 
wonder. 

Kesta, adj. (superi.) most, 131. A.S. 
mast. 

MMora, M, measure, 956 ; moderation, 
632. O. Fr. fnesufv-^Jj. tfunsura, 
from metiri, to measure. 

IbtU, V. pt. pi. met, 39a A. S. miian, 
to find, meet, formed (with the usual 
vowel change from 6 to i) from A.S. 
M^^, a meeting. 

KUle, n. a mill, 1200. A.S. mylitf 
ffiylen — L. molina, extended from 
woiat a mill. 

Mo, adj'. pi. (comp.) more, 318; 
t3rm«s no = at more times, at other 
times, 449 ; no s more than her, 
others besides, 1039. A.S. i»d, 
more in number, perhaps originally 
an adverbial form like L. ntagis^ 
Ger. mehr. 

VMixtA^ pp. murdered, 735, 738. A.S. 
morihoTt murder, morth, death. 
Cf. Icel. mortkf Ger. mord, and 
the cog. L. mors. 

Uordrer, n. a murderer, 732. 

Moz«, adj\ (comp.) greater, more and 
iMse, greater and lesser, 940. A.S. 
m&ra, a double comp. form, cog. 
with Icel. tneiri, Gothic maiza. 

Mot, I /. s. pr. I must, 872; moot, 
Z72 ; 3 /. s. pr. sitbj. mot thou = 
mayst thou, 557 ; pr. pi. 3 /. mote, 
ye must, 526 ; pi. s. std>j, moste, 
might, 550. M. £. tnott moot, I am 
able, pt. moste, mttste—A,S. ic m6t, 
pt. ic mdste, I must ; as if from an 
infinitive motan. Cf. Ger. mUssen, 
pr. t. ich m$us, pt t. icA musste. 



llnpt, V. pr. pi. may, 530. See May. 
Mnrtho, n. mirth, X133. A.S. myradh^ 

mirkthf mirigth, mirth — merg, 

merry. See Merle. 
Myghte, v. pt. 5ul>j\ j p. s. I could, 

638. See May. 
Myn, proM. (possessive) my, 143, 365. 

A.S. mtHf gen. of ur, I. 

N 

HalUe, r. imp. 3 p. s. let it nail or 
fasten, T184 ]pp. nailed, fastened, 39. 
A.S. nagiel; cog. withDut. and Ger. 
nagel, 

Hamely, adv. especially, 484, 636. 
A.S. Mama, a name ; cog. with 
Dut. naamt Ger. name, L. nomen 
or gnomm, Gr. onoma, Sanskrit 
n&man. 

Nas= ne waa, was not, 405, 433. A.S. 
mBs, was not 

Hat, adv. not, la, 36, 98, etc. A.S 
uoTviAt, also nSAt—nd, not and 
wiAtf a whit 

Nay, adv. no, 177 ; as opposed to yea, 
355 ; It la no nay = there is no deny- 
ing it, 8x7, X139. Scand., cf. Icel. 
net. Nay is the negative of aj^. 

He, ttdv* not, 4; nor, 363, X093. A.S. 
ne, not, nor. Cf. Gothic »/, Russian 
fUy Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh ni, L. 
ne (in non-ne), and Sanskrit ««, not 

Hecllgence, n. negligence, (A\. 
Through Fr. from L. negUgentia. 

Hede, adv. (dat. form) needs, 53X ; 
(gen. form) nodes, ix. A.S. n^d; 
cog. with Ger. noth^ Dut nood. 

Heded, V. pt. s. it needed, 457. 

Heedles, adv. needlessly, 621 ; need- 
lees, 4SS. 

Hekke, n. neck, XX3. A.S. hnecca; 
cog. vrith Dut nek, Ger. naeken. 

Hempned, v. pt. s. named, 609. A.S. 
nemnaUf to name. 

Hener, adv. never, Z090, etc. A.S. 
nafre^ from ne, not, and etfre, ever. 

Howe, adj. def. new, 841 ; adv. newly, 
3, 378. A.S. nitoe, neowe : cog. 
with Dut. nieuw, Ger. neu, etc. 

Nil, V. J /. s. pr. I desire not, 646 ; I 
will not, 363 ; pr. «. will not, 1x9. 
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A.S. nilloHt short for ne wiilan, 

not to wish. Cf. L. nc/ie. 
Rla = nt Is, is not, 448. 
NoblAiM, n. nobility, 782. Through 

Fr. and Low L. forms from L. 

HogM, adv. not, 197, &C. See Kat. 
Hon, adj. none, 1071. A.S. n&n — ne, 

not, and dn, one. 
Horlee, n. a nurse, 561, 6x8. O. Fr. 

fiarricf (Fr. ft0urrtce)—lj. nuirieem, 

ace. of Hutrix, a nurse, nutrire, to 

nourish. 
HorUhed, pf. nourished, biooght up, 

399- 
NorUbiagt, n. nourishing, nurtture, 

xo4a 
Ho thing, etdv, in no respect, aaS, 480. 
NoueltM, n. novelty, X004. O. Fr. 

Hoviliteit — L. novelitatem, ace. of 

novelitas — novus^ new. 
NowdMs, If. //. jewels, 383. O. Fr. 

nouche — Low L. nusca, a brooch, 

of Teutonic origin. 
Ny, adv. nearly ; wel ny= almost, 82. 

A.S. ne&h; adj. adv, and prep. 
Vft^j n. night, 354. A.S. nikt, 

neakt; cog. with Dut and Ger. 

nackty Icel. n&it^ L. nox (stem 

nod'), Gr. nuz (stem nukt-). 

o 

Obelsavnee, n. obedience, 24, 330, 502. 
O. Fr. obeisance (Fr. obnssance) — 
L. obedieniia, obedire, to obey. 

Obeisaat, adj. obedient, 66. 

W, prep, by, 70 ; with, 33 ; for, 180 ; 
of grace = by his favour, X78. A.S. 
of; cog. with Or. apo, L. a^, Icel. 
Dut. and Gothic of, Ger. ab. 

CMBoe, ». duty ; hoiuM of offlee = ser- 
vants' offices, 264. Through Fr. 
from L. officium. 

Of-newe, adv. anew, 938. 

Ofte, adj, pi, many, 226 ; €idv. often, 
722 ; adv. (comparative) ofter, 
oftener, 215, 620. A. S. ^/whence 
M. £. o/te, with added -e, and lastly, 
o/ie-Hf with added -»; cog. with 
Icel. ojif Gothic it/ta, Ger. <tft. 

On, /^/> on. in, at, 80^ 8x, etc A.S. 



on; cog. with Dut aoHt IceL ^, 
Danish An^ Ger. 0», &c. 

Onlofta, adv, aloft, 329. Scand., cf. 
Icel. d hpt (pronounced loff). The 
prefix a = IceL 4 = A S. ^ in. 

OoB, adj, one, the same, 711 ; oon the 
fairest = one who was the fairest, 
2x2 ; ener In oon = continually alike, 
602, 677; many oon, many a one, 
775. A.S. dn; cog. with L. UHrtts, 
Icel. einn^ Dut. mm, Ger. ein, 

Wbxtiifsftm^adv. otherwise, xo73. A.S. 
tthert other, second, is for anther : 
cog. with Dut. and Ger. ander^ L. 
alter (for anter), Sanskrit antara^ 
other. 

Otieral, adv. in all respects, X048. A. S. 
o/er is cog. with Dut. over, Ger. 
Hber, Gothic u/art Gr. hyPer^ L. 
S'Uper, 

Ovghte, V. pt. s. subj'. it should behove 
us, X150 ; //. s, indie, it was fit, it 
was due, 1x2a A.S. dgan, to owe, 
the pr. t. is ic ok, really an old 
pt. t. : hence the pt. t. ic dkte, from 
which M. £. aAte, aughte^ oughte, 
the modem ought. 

Our, adj. our, 357. A.S. ^e^ of us, 
gen. pi. of wk, we. 

Onterly, adv. utterly, 335, 639. A.S. 
u/or, utter, a compar. of t(/, out. 

Ovtraye, v. to become outrageous, 643. 
O. Fr. ontrage^ oulirage (Fr. out- 
rage) — oltre{YT. outre), beyond, with 
suffix -age ( = L. ^aticum) — L. ultra, 
beyond. 

Owen, adj\ own, 504, 652. The M. E. 
forms are ayen, awen, otven — A.S. 
dgen, own, originally pp. of dgan, 
to possess. 

Oxenford, Oxford, x. 

Oxes, n. gen. s. ox's, 207, 291. A.S. 
oxa, pi. oxan, cf. Ger. ochse, Dut. 

OS. 

Oxe-staUe, n. ox-stall, 398. A.S. oxan 
steal, oxan being gen. of oxa, and 
steal, steel, a station, a stall. 



Pace, V. pr, s. sufy'. may pass away, 
1092. Through Fr. and Low I^. 
from L. passiis, a step. 
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ViiUlowt, Padua, 97. 

T9l9j9, n. palace, 197. Through Fr. 

from L. palatiuftt, a building on the 

Palatine hill at Rome. 
Panlk, a district in Italy, 764, 939. 
Pantaeatore, adv. peradventure, 334. 

Fr.>(xr, by, and atwtiure, adventure. 

See Aamtait. 
Paittly, adv. perfectly, 69a O. Fr. 

/at^/li, parfnt (Fr. parfaU)—\.. 

Perfectus, pp. oi perficertf to com- 
plete. 
PaiMd, pp. passed, spent, 610; /r. 

pari, paadaf, surpassing, 240. See 



Fismoiid, Piedmont, 44. 

PsnlMa, adj. painstaking, 714. Through 

Fr. penible ^xApeine^ from L. peena, 
Pepla% n. gen, s. people's, 413. O. Fr. 

pueplt (Fr. peuple)-\,. populum^ 

ace oipopuluSf people. 
Peree, v. to pierce, 1304* Fr. Pervert 

through Low L. forms from L. per- 

tundere^ to thrust through. 
PMnone, n. a person, 73. O. Fr. 

Persone (Fr. personne) — L. persdna, 

a mask used by an actor, hence a 

character assumed, from /«r, 

through, and sonare, to sound. 
Petrark, Petrarch, 31, Z147. 
Peyne, n. pain ; Tpon peyae = under a 

penalty, 586. Fr. — h. Poena, 
Fqmed hlr, pt. t. (reflexive) took 

pains, 976. 
Pistil, H. epistle, 1x54. O. Fr. epistle^ 

also episire—1,. epistola—Gr. epis- 

ioli. 
Pltovs, adj. sad, xxst. O. Fr. piteus 

— Low L. pietosus — L. pietas. 
Playn, adj. plain ; in short and playn = 

in brief, plain terms, 577. Through 

Fr. from L. planus, flat, evident. 
Playne, n. a plain, 59. Through Fr. 

from L. pldnus, plain, flat. 
Plentae, n. plenty, 364. O. Fr. plenie, 

plentet — L. plenitatem, ace. of 

plenitas, ixom pUnus, full. 
Plesaace, n. pleasure, 501, 658, 663, 

673, 873, 959, 964; kindness, tiii. 

Through Fr. from L. piacere. 
Pley, n. play, sport, 10, xi, X030. A.S. 

pUga, a game. 



I Pltya, euLv, plainly, openly, X9, 637. 
Plsyna, v. 1 p. pi. pr. subj. we may 

complain, 97. Fr. from L. plangere, 

to complain. 
Plowaaa, «. a ploughman, 799. M. £. 

plouh^ plow, also A.S. plok, is a 

borrowed word, probably Scand. 

The A. S. word for plough is sulk. 

Cf. I eel. pl6gr. Grimm has doubts 

as to its being really a Teutonic 

word, and Skeat suspects it to be 

Celtic; Gaelic bloc, a block of 

wood. 
Plya, V. to bend, 1x69. Through Fr. 

from L. flicart. 
Poetiys, n. poetry, 33. O. Fk:. poiterio 

— L. poeta — Gr. poiifis, 
Pdnt, n. point ; point for point = in 

every point, 577. Fr. from L. 

Punctum. 
Poo, the river Po, 48. 
P^^, n. the Pope, 741 ; gen. popoa, 

746. L. papa, pope, father. 
Ponorlidie, adj. poorly, 313, Z055. 
Poa«rte, n. poverty, 816. O. Fr. 

Poverie (Fr. pauvreti)—!^ pauper- 

tatem, ace. of paupertas, from 

pauper, poor. 
Poure, adv. poorly, X043. O. Fr. povre 

— L. Pauperem, ace. oi Pauper. 
Poareit, adj. (superl.) poorest, 305. 
Preidonoe, n. foreknowledge, 659. 

Through Fr. from L. pnescienita, 

knowledge beforehand. 
PTMMioe, ». presence, xao7. O. Fr. 

presence— If pnesentia. 
Prone, «. proof, 787. Fr. preuve-^ 

Low L. proha, a proof— L. probare, 

to test. 
Prooe, V. to test, 699; pr. s. subj, bo 

preno = that he test, XX53 ; pr. s. 

preuoth, proves, xooo, 1x55 ; pp. 

preuod, approved, 38, 856. O. Fr. 

prover—\j. probare, to test, try the 

goodness of. 
Preydo, v. pt. s. prayed, besought, 548, 

765 ; pp' preyed, 773. O. Fr. preier 

— L. precari, to pray. 
Preyere, n. jarayer, x4x. O. Fr. 

preiere — L. precaria, fem. of adj. 

precarius, obtained by prayer, from 

precari. 
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Prlkke, v. a /. s, subj. prick, torture, 

Z038. A. S. pricuy prica^ a point. 
frisM, adj. privy, secret, 192, 519. 0> 

Fr. prive—lju privaiuSf apart. 
Prtnitee, n, privity, secrecy, 249. 
Frofiwd, /^. proffered, 152. O. Fr. 

/rv/ereTf to produce — L. fro-ferrey 

to bring forward. 
Trohema, n, a proem, prologue, 43. O. 

Fr. proime — L. proatmium — Gr. 

prooimioH, an introduction. 
PlrydAlM, adj. free from pride, 930. 

A.S. Pryte^ regularly formed (by the 

usual change from it to ^} from prUtt 

proud. 
Frjt, p>7M, H. price, estimation, 1026. 

O. Fr. priSf prei* — L. pretium^ 

price. 
Tryuely, adv. secretly, 641. See 

Priuee. 
Pnblliihed, pp. published, spread 

abroad, 4x5, 749. The M. £. 

publisken is formed irregularly from 

Fr. publier—lju publicare. 
PorpoMd, //. purposed, 1067. M. £. 

purpos — O. Fr. pourpost propos, a 

purpose — L. proposituntf neuter of 

pp. ol pro-ponere^ to propose. 
Purveye, v. to purvey, to provide, 191. 

O. Fr. porvoir (Fr. Pourvoir) — L. 

pro-vidertf to foresee, to provide. 
tvX^PP. put, 47X. A. S.potian ; accord- 
ing to Skeat, of Celtic origin ; cf. 

Gaelic /»/, to push, thrust, Welsh 

pwiio, to push, Cornish poat, to 

push. 

Q 

Qn&l'le, n. a quail, z2o6. O. Fr. 

quaille {Fr.caille) — Low 'L.quaguila^ 

a quail; of Teutonic origin, but 

ultimately imitative. Cf. Dut. 

kwaken, to croak, to quack. 
Quaking, pr. part, quaking, 3x7, 358. 

A.S. cwacian, to quake ; allied to 

guickf alive. 
Qvod, V. pt. s. quoth, said, 319, 624, 

etc A.S* cwadht pt. t oicwedhan, 

to say. 



Saaconr, n. rancour, malice, 432, 747. 



Fr. from L. raneoremt aca of 

rancoTt spite. 
BatlMT, adj. (oompar.) sooner, 1x69^ 

M. £. rather is compar. of rath, 

early — A.S. hradhe {adv*), quickly, 

hradk {fldj.\ quick. 
BeoelMleM, adj. reckless, 488. AS. 

rice-leas — rican^ to care; cfl Dut. 

roekeloos, 
Beoeynen, v. to receive, zx5x. O. Fr. 

recever — L. recipere. 
E«de, V. \ p. s. pr. I advise, 8xx, X205. 

A.S. rtedan—reed, counsel. 
E«dzMM, V. to set right, 431. Through 

Fr. re- and dresser from L. r/- 

and directuSf pp. of dirigere^ to 

direct. 
Sedy, adj. ready, 299. A.S. rode, 

rtSidy^rad-oHf pt. pi. of rldan, to 

ride. 
Seed, adj. red, 3x7. A.S. reM; cog. 

with Ger. rotk, Dut. rood, &c. 
E«ed, n. counsel, 653. A.S. ned, 

counsel 
Befosedta, v. pt. pi. refused, 128. O. 

Fr. refuser, through a Low L. form 

from L. refundere, to pour back, 

restore. 
B«ioyMd, V. pt. s. X /. (reflexive}, I 

rejoiced, 145. O. Fr. resjdis-t stem 

of pr. part, of resjo'ir (Fr. rijouir), 

from re-, again, and O. Fr. esjair, to 

rejoice— L. ex-, very, and gaudere, 

to rejoice. 
Eekka, v. x /. s. Pr, I care, X090. 

A.S. rican, to care. 
KalMHW, V. X p. s. pr. I release, X53. 

O. Fr. relessier (Fr. relaisser) — L. 

relaxare. 
Semenant, n. a remnant, 869. O. Fr. 

remanent — L. remanent-, stem of 

pr. part, of remanere^ to remain. 
B«t«niM, n, retinue, suit, 270. O. Fr. 

retenue, a body of retainers, fem. of 

retenu, pp. of retenir — L. retinere. 
Kethorike, n. rhetoric, 32. Fr. rhe- 

toriqtte — L. rhetorica {ars) — Gr. 

hretorikos, hretdr, an orator. 
Sttovrseth, v. imp. pi. return, 809. 

Through Fr. from L. fv-and tomare, 

to turn in a lathe. 
E«iMl, ». revebry, 392, 1x23. O. Fr, 
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new/, meier^L. iv-heUare, to 

rebel 
BmMrouM, m, reverencei respect, 196. 

Through Fr. from L. reverentia. 
••vie, V. to rule ; revla hir = guide her 

conduct, 327. O. Fr. riule, reuU 

(Fr. rigU) — L. regtda^-^egere, to 

rule. 
X«w«B, V. to rue, pity, X05& A.S. 

hreOwan; cf. Ger. reuen, 
XewIlM, H. ruth, pity, 579, 893; a piti- 
ful sight, 569. Of Scand. origin. 

Cf. IceL hrygdht ruth; allied to 

i^.S. hre&wan. 
BlngM, n. pi. rings, 355. A.S. hrin^; 

cog. with Dut. and Ger. ring', Icel. 

kringr, 
BoiaUy, adv. royally, 955. O. Fr. 

real, ratal (Fr. royal}— "L. regalis, 

royaL 
SoialtM, If. royalty, 928. O. Fr. 

realte^ reialte — L. regaUtaUm^ ace. 

of regalitas — regalis. 
Bomlwl, ». rumour, 997. There is a 

provincial English romtnl* in use = 

to speak low. Cf. Dut. rommeUn^ to 

buzz, Danish rumle. 
Borne, V. Pr. z /. //. we roam, xxS. 

Also ramen, allied to A.S. d-raiman^ 

to spread out. Cf provincial rame, 

raim, to stretch, roam. 
Rone, Rome, 737. 

Bood, V. pt. s. rode, 234. See Bjrden. 
Boole, n. root, source, base, 58. 

Scand. Cf. Icel. ro/, Danish rod. 

Put for vr6l = vdr^, allied to Gothic 

waurts, a root, A.S. wyrt, a wort, 

a root. 
Bongbte, v.pt. s. (impersonal) it recked ; 

him ronghte = he recked, 685. A.S. 

rican, pt. ic r6hte. 
Bonte, n, a company, 38a. Through 

Fr. from L. rupta—rumpere^ to 

break. 
Bode, adj. rude, rough, 916. Through 

Fr. from L. rudem, ace of rudis, 
Budely, adv. rudely, 380. 
BudenesM, n. rudeness, 397. 
Bydon, V. pr. pi. ride, 784 ; pt. s. rood, 

334. A.S. ridaftf pt. rad, pp. 

riden ; cf. Dut. rijden, Ger. reiteru 
Byp«, adj. ripe, seasonable, 320; //. 



lyps, 438. A.S. rtpe, fit for reaping:, 
riPt harvest— rO^dw, to reap; of, 
Dut. rijp, Ger. reif, ripe. 
Byie, V. to rise ; 3/. s.pr. rywtli, xioS. 
A.S. rUoHf pt r&s, pp. ruvii. 

S 

Bad, €uy. firm, fixed, constant, 693, 
754; sober, 220^ 237; //. iadd«, 
grave, serious, zoos ; original sense, 
* sated,' hence 'tired,' 'grieved.* 
A.S. setd, sated. Cf. Ger. uitt, 

8ad^, eidv, firmly, zzoo. 

I, n. constancy, patience, 453. 
L, Solomon, 6. 

Balte, adj. pi. salt, X084. A.S. uali^ 
originally an adj.. as in sealt waUr, 
salt (salted) water. Cf. Icel. saltr^ 
Danish and Swedish salt, Dut. tiottt. 

8«lue«% Saluzzo, 44, 63, 4x4; Balvoc^ 
420. 

■*■•» ^^' saye, except, 76, 508. Fr. 
sauf—Lu salvus. 

Bane, V. to save, to keep, 683; 3/. t. 
imp. may he save, 505, X064. Fr. 
sauver — L. salvare, salvus, safe. 

Baully, adv. safely, 870. 

Bayda^ Beyde, 9. pt. s» said, 50X, 596, 
554, etc. See Beye. 

BeatlM, n. scathe, harm, zx73* A.S. 
sceadhan, pL se6d; cf. Dut and 
Ger. schaden. The tu.skaitk is Still 
used in Scotland. 

Bdaimdro, tt. slander, ill fame, 723. O. 
Fr. eselandre, earlier form scandele, 
whence escandU, escandre, and 
finally, eselandre^ with inserted L 
Slander is thus a doublet of scandal, 

Bcovrces, n. pi. scoiu^es, plagues, 1x57. 
O. Fr. escorgie (Fr. icoitrgie), a 
scourge— L. excoriata, 'flayed off,* 
fem. of the pp. ofexcoriare, to strip 
the skin off. 

Be, V. to see, 599b etc. ; //. s. say, X044*. 
pp. seyn, 280. A.S. se6n, pt se&h, 
pp. gesegen; cf. Dut. zien^ Ger. 
ahett, 

Boeroly, adv. secretly, 763. Through 
Fr. from L. secret-us, pp. of se-^er- 
nertt to put separate. 

Becte, n. suite, company, zz7x* 
Through Fr. from Low L. secia, a 
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set of people — L. sec- (as In sec-undm\ 

base of seqtdf to follow. 
8e«th, V. pt. s, seethed, boiled, 337. 

A.S. se6dAaHf pt. se&dh, pp. soden. 

Cf. Ger. sieden. 
8e!d«, adj. pi. few; Mide tgrme = few 

times, 14JS', adv. seldom, 437. A.S. 

seldy rare; cog. with Dut. zelderty 

Ger. selten (adv.). 
My, adj. simple, innocent, 948. A.S. 

seelig, geseeHgi timely — A.S. a«/, 

time, season; cf. Dut. talig^ Ger. 

*elig. The original meaning was 

'timely,' then 'happy,' Mucky,' 

'innocent,' lastly, 'simple.' 
Bamblant, ». semblance, outward 

appearance, 936. Through Fr. from 

L. simulare. 
Scma^ V, to seem, appear, 133 ; //. #. 

(impers.) MBMd, it seemed, 396. A.S. 

sitnan. 
Brat, V. pr. s. sends, xxsz. A.S. sendoftf 

to send, 3/. s.pr.fhesent or sendeth; 

cog. with Dut. uenden, Ger. senden, 
Sergtaat, n, a sergeant, an officer, 5x9, 

534, 575» 59<Sf etc. O. Fr. sergant^ 

serjant—\jQyi L. servientem, ace. 

of servitHSf an offioer-^r. part, of 

L. servire, to serve. Sergeant is 

thus a doublet of servant. 
8«nuge, ». service, 147, 48a. Through 

Fr. from L. serous. 
SemedB, v. z /. s. pt. I served, 64a 

Through Fr. from L. seroare, 
BamisaMe, adj. serviceable, 979. 
8«raitatd, n. servitude, 798. Through 

Fr. from L. servitude, 
Seroyse, n. service, 603, 958. Through 

Fr. from L. serviiium. 
8ette, v. to place. 975 ; pt s. wtto, cast, 

333; put, 383; //. set, appointed, 

774. A.S. settaftf causal of sittaHf 

to sit. 
Bey, V. pt. s. saw, 1044. See Be. 
Beye, v. to say; 3 p. pLpr. say, 631; 

X p, s. pr, uij%^ 351 ; 3 p. pi. pr. 

■ejB, 48 z. A. S. secgaHy pt. ic seegde^ 

pp. gesad. 

B*7>^ PP' sce°» 3^» ^08 ; 3 /• pi" pr. 

48 X. See Be. 
Shake, v. to shake, 978. A.S. scacan, 

pt. sc6€t pp. scacen. 



Bhal, V. z p. s,pr. I shall (do so) ; ip. 

pl. dnl, we must, 38. A»S. tc sceal. 
Shaltow for shalt thou, 560. 
Bliapea, pp. planned, 375. A.S. 

sceapan, scapan, pt. scSp, pp. 

scapen ; cf. Ger. schaffen. 
Bholde, v. pt. s. ought to, 347, 36z ; 

was obliged to, 5x5. A.S. sceolde^ 

pt. of sceal. 
BhooB, v. pt. s. shone, X134. A.S. 

scfnan, pt. sc&n, pp. scinen; cf. Ger. 

schetnen. 
Btaoop, v. pt. s. laid plans for, X98 ; 

created, 903 ; contrived, 946. See 

flliapen. 
Bhredde, v. pt. s. shred, cut, 337. 

A.S. scre&dian^ to shred, scre&de, a 

piece. 
Bhvl, 38. See BhaL 
Bikwly, adv. surely, 184. M.E. siker 

— L. securuSf secure; whence also 

Dut. zeker, Ger. stcher, &c. 
SiUy, adv. Ul, 635. A.S. se6c, sick ; 

cf. Dut. sdekt Ger. siech. 
BUmtMe, n. sickness, 651. 
Bin, conj. since, 448. Contracted from 

A.S. sttA'tMm, written also sitk^ 

than, after that, from sith^ late (Ger. 

sett) and thdm, dat. case of the 

definite article or demonstrative 

pron., the, ^ 

tut, V. pr. s. (impers.) it setteth or 

suits ; yval tt tit = it suits ill, 460. 

A.S. sittau, pr. sit, pt. t. sat, pp. 

seten. 
Bite, ». site, situation, X99. Through 

Fr. from L. situm, ace. of'Sttus, a 

place. 
Bkile, H. reason, 1x53. Scandi cf. 

Icel. skU, a distinction. 
BUeadre, adj.pl, slendo*, 1x98. Old 

Dut. slinder, thin. 
Blake, v, to slacken, leave off, 705 ; to 

cease, X37 ; to end, 8o3 ; pr. s. 

daksth, assuages, XX07. A.S. 

sleacian, to grow slack— j/aut, slack. 
BUwen, ilaya, pp. slain, 544, 536. 
Blaen, v. to slay ; genrnd, X076 ; pr, s. 

ileeih, slays, 638. A.S. sle&Hj con* 

tracted form of slahan, pt. sl6h, 

pp. slegen, Cf. Dut. slaan^ Ger. 

schlagen. 
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m, ft ooBtrivanoep xiox Pat 

fer sleigiktA—ScaDd.f as in Ic^ 

sltrgtclk, slyness, sleegTt dy. 
■bpU^ V. >/. «. slept, 334. A. S. 

slte/aM, sH/oMf pt. sU/; dl Dut. 

sla/em, Ger. schlafnu 
Byte, V. to slide, 83. A.S. sUdau, pt. 

«i&/, pp. tUden. 
8msl^ o^f*. //. small, 380, 383. A.S. 

tttuel: cC Ger. tchmoL 
mdv. smartly, 639. 
B, V. to smart, feel grieved, 353. 

A.S. smeorteui; cog. with Dut 

ttnarUn, Ger. irAxrr/TSMt. 
Bnlt, V. /r. «. smites, X33. A.S. 

tmitant pt. trm&t^ ppi tntiten, Cf. 

Dut. smijien, Ger. schmtissen, 
BBok, If. a smock, 890. A.S. smoc^ 

A.S. tmog-en^ pp. of stnebgan^ 

*m^nff» 'to creep into,' so called 

because ' crept into,' or put on over 

the head. 
Bm < kks, o^l without a smock, 875. 
ftiow-whyt, adj. snow-white, 388. A.S. 

sn&w, snow, and wMty white. 
Bodsya, adj\ sudden, 316. O. Fr. 

todain, sudain — L. subitaneu* — 

ndfihis, sadden. 
%cS^^ adv. softly, 583. A.S. s6fte: 

cf. Ger. sanftf soft. 
8oIempB«, eulj. grand, 1x35. O. Fr. 

toUmpne — L. solemnem^ aca of 

soletnnis^ occurring 3rearly like a 

religious rite, from tolbts, entire, 

and annuSf a year. 
Bomdal, adv. partially, xozs. 
8om]iM,/nM». indefinite, pi, 76. A.S. 

tuntf pL tume. 
Bemwhat, tuiv. in some degree, 579. 

A.S. sum hokeU 
Sondry, adj. sundry, 371. A.S. syn- 

drig, formed with suffix 'ig (modem 

English -y)^ firom sundor (adv.), 

asunder. 
8<me, ff. a son, 626, 676, &c. A.S. 

eunu. Cf. Dut. toon^ Ger. sokn. 
Booth, n. truth, 855. A. S. sCth, true. 
BootlifMtaosso, n. truth, 796. A.S. 

tdik/test^ where the suffix is the same 

as in stead-fast and shame-fast. 
Soothly, adv. verily, 689. A.S. 

tCthlicef verily. 



BofkyMS, n. sophism, 5. L. sopkisma 

— Gr. sepkisma. 
Bora, eulv. sorely, 85. A.S. sbTf pain- 
ful ; cog. with Dut. xeer. 
Beooraynotoo, n. sovereignty, 1x4. 
BoosrajB, adj. sovereign, zxs. O. Fr. 

severain — Low L. superanust chief 

— ^L. super, above. 
Booked, pp. sucked, 450. A.S. siican, 

pL seac, pp. socen. 
Boob, n, sound, 37x. Fr. sen — ^L. 

stmum, ace. of senus, sound. 
Boon, n. source, origin, 49. O. Fr. 

SOTS, surse, from the fem. of the 

pp. of O. Fr. sordre (Fr. sourdre 

— L. surgere, to rise. 
Bpoee, n. an opportunity, X03. Fr. 

{space — L. spatium. 
Bpak, V. pt. s. spake, 295. SeeBpokeo. 
Specially, adv. especially, 3x3. Short 

for especial. O. Fr. especial — L. 

specialis— species, a kind. 
Bpdun, v. to speak, 547 ; pt. *. spak, 

395; imp. pi. speketh, X7S. Late 

A.S. specan, A.S. sprecan,pL spreec, 

ppw sprecen. 
fiisXOmy V. to destroy, 503. A.S. spillan, 

spildan, to destroy, spild, destruc- 
tion. 
BpooiaiUe, n. espousal, wedding, x8o; 

■poofldl, XX5. Through Fr. from L. 

sponseUia, nuptials. 
Bpovsed, pp* espoused, 3, 386. O. Fr. 

espouses — L. sponsa^ fem. of pp. of 

spondere^ to promise. 
BpnUlde, V. pt. s. spread, 4x8, 733. 

A.S. spreedan; cf. Ger. spreiten, 
BprlBgins, n. beginning, 49. A.S. 

springan^ to spring up, pL spraug, 

pp. sprungen; cog. with Dut and 

Ger. springen. 
Bqvioros, n. pL squires, 193. O. Fr. 

escuyer^ljQW L. scutarius^ a shield- 
bearer — L. scutum, a shield. 
BtaUe, eulj. stable, fixed, 663, 93X. 

Through Fr. from L. stahilis. 
Btake, n. a stake, 704. A.S. staca, a 

stake. 
StaUo, n. dat. a stall, 307, agi. 

A.S. steal, steel, gen. stealles, dat. 

stealle. 
Stalked, V. pt. s. walked, 535. AJSI» 
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tialcan, to walk waH|y, allied to 

stealct high. 
Ifeedfkstly, adv. assuredly, 1094. 
BtedfufeiieiM, K. steadfastness, 699. 

A.S. ttedefastf firm in its place — 

ttede^ ^laxXfJiesif firm. 
Stonta, V. to cease, leave off, 734, 972 ; 

//. s, stcntd, zoaa. See Btlnte. 
Bt«rr«, n, gen, pi, of the stars, 1x84. 
. A.S. tteorra^ a star. 
8t«rt, />. started, io6a Allied to 

Dut itorten^ to rush, Ger. stiirzeH^ 

also to Old Dut. steerien, to flee, 

perhaps originally ' to turn tail,' and 

thus allied to A.S. steortf a tail, 

which appears in stark-staked^ a 

corruption of M. E. ttart-naked^ 

literally ' tail-naked.' 
Itilto, adv. stilly, quietly, Z077. A.S. 

sHlUf still — iUali stalt a stalL 
fltinte, V. to stint, cease, 1x75 ; to end, 

747. The M.E. forms are stinian, 

sientan — A.S. styntan in ferstyn- 

tan — stunl, stupid, 
fltonds, V, to stand, to be fixed, 346 ; 

imp, pi, stoadafh, stand, XX95 ; pt, s, 

stood, 3x8; pt, pL stodtn, Z105. 

A.S. standen^ p.t s^^ pp. standen; 

cog. with Dut. staan (pt stond\ 

Ger. ttehen (pt. stand), 
Btoon, «. a stone, a gem, xaz, xxi8. 

A.S. st6n. Cf. DuL steen^'Ger, stein, 
Sfeoor, n, A store, 17, O. Fr. estor, 

estoire, store, provisions— L. m- 

staurare, to construct. 
Stormy, adj\ violent, boisterous, 995. 

A.S. storm; cog« with Gen siurm. 
Stouide, n, hour, time, zogS. A.S. 

stvndf stand, a space of time. Cf. 

Ger. stundt, an hour. 
Streen, n, strain, stock, breed) X57. 

A.S. strand— strifnan, to beget. 
8trep«tli, V. pr. s. strips, 894 ; pr, pi. 

straptn, xzx6. A.S. strjfPan, to 

strip; cog. with Dut. siroopen^ to 

plunder. 
Strsyiw, V. to constrain, 144. O. Fr. 

estraindre^ to wring hard — L. 

stringere, 
Stroek, n, a stroke, 8x3. A.S. str&Ct 

pt. t. of strican, to strike. 
BtryiM, V, to strive, X70. O. Fr. 
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estrmer, to strive, ettrt/t strife ; of 

Scand. origin, as in Icel. stridk^ 

strife. 
Btudlen, V, to study, 8 ; s >. pU pr. 

stadia, 5. O. Fr. estudie (Fr. itude) 

— L. studium, zeal, study. 
Btvrdinsase, n, sternness, 700. 
Btardy, adj, cruel, 698, Z049. O. Fr. 

estourdi, amased, also rash, pp« of 

esiourdir^ to amaze; of doubtful 

origin. 
Style, n. mode of writing, x8, 4U 

Through Fr. from L. stylus^t a way 

of writing. 
Bvbgeti, n,pl, subjects, 482. O. Fr. 

suietf suiect (Fr. sujety—h, subjec 

tust pp. oi subjicere, 
Bnbtlltae, n. a device, 69X. Through 

Fr. from L. subiiliiatem, ace. of 

sitbtilitas—sttbtilis, 
BvflLHUiea, «. sufl5ciency, 759. Fr. 

sUjfflsance—h. sujfficere. 
BvJBsMit, adj. sufficient, 96a 
BuOniice, n. endurance, Tx6a. O. Fr. 

so/rance—sojffrir^-'L. sufferrt, 
Bu&raih, v. imp. pL suffer, X197. 
Bnliyia, V, to suffice, 740. Through Fr. 

suffis-y base oi suffis-ant, pr. part, of 

suffire^ to suffice — L. sujfficere. 
Bnpposfaig*, n, a supposition, X04X. Fr. 

supposer—la. sub and 'Sx. poser ^ to 

place. See note to line X04X. 
Bospeeioas, adj. suspicious, 54a O. Fr. 

suspezioni^x. soupgon)—!,. suspici- 

onem, ace. oi suspicio—suspicere, 
Baapeet, n. suspicion, 905. Through Fr. 

from L. suspectuSf pp. of suspuxre^ 

to suspect. 
Bvstenaace, n. sustenance, support, 302. 

Through Fr. from L. sustinentia — 

sustinere. 
Buster, n. sister, 589, 640^ Skeat refers 

it to Scand., as in Icel. systir^ 

Swedish syster; cog. with A.S. 

sweostor and Ger. sckwester. 
Bwappe, V, to strike, 586 ;pt. s. (intransi- 
tive) swapte, fell down suddenly, 1099. 

Closely allied to sweep and swoop. 

TheA.S. S7v6pan, to sweep along, 

pt. t. sweopf pp. swdpen; is cog. 

with Icel. sveipa, Ger. sckwei/en^ etc. 
Bwalwe, v. Pr, s, subj. swallow, 1188. 
2 
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Formed from A.S. nao^inm, pp. of 

noe^guH, to swallow; ct, Dut. 

gwefgem. Get. Khwelgen. 
Bwtpt, 9. to sweep, 978. This terb 

corresponds to Ute cauasil fonn of 

A.S* *w&p€mt to swoop. 
flw«rt, V. to swear; //. pL iwonB, 176, 

a/. swoM, 496 ; /^. swers, swoni, 403. 

A.S« swtfiaMf pt. sw6f\ pp» swotvrt! 

cog. with Dut. Mwertm, Ger. 

Bwieh, /fv». such, 174, 183, 3J6, etc. 

Other M. E. forms, rumlc, runic— 

A.S. swyic. Cf. Dut s«i», Ger. 

wick, 

Bwollan, /^. swollen with pride, 9 ja 

Sworan, v. //. /^ swore, 176. See 



Bwovgli, ft^ A swoon, xxoo^ M. £. 
noovueM, swogheHy to swoon, a weak 
verb, closely allied to the strong 
verb, A. S. nodgamt to move noisily^ 
the pp. of which (^-fwtf^fvw) actually 
occurs with the sense 'in a swoon.' 
Allied to im^^ 

BwowBlng, M4 a swooning, a swoon, 
X080. See foregoing word. 

gyksd, V. pt. Si sighed, 545. Both 
forms, syken and nghen^ occur in 
M. £. A.S. stcoHi to sigh, pt* 
*&Ci pp. sicen* 

tl^tlis, ff. pi. times; fU oils sytM = 
full oftentimes) 933. A.S. stth 
(for sinth), a journey, time, whence 
sidhioHf to travel; cf. IceL tinni 
(for sintkt), a walk, a time, and 
Gothic sintkf a timet 



Taftraye, for ia affrayt^ to frighten, 

455. O. Fr. effraier—\jasH L. «r- 

/rediaret to break the peace — L. ex 

and Old High Ger. /rtdu (Ger. 

Jried€\ peace. 
Take, pp. taken, 709. M. E. iaken^ pt. 

tok^ pp. taken, from Scand. Cf. 

Icel. taka^ pt t6k, pp. tekmn, to 

seize. 
Tale, ». a long story, 383. A.S. talu, 

a number, also a narrative. Cf. 

Dut. taal, Icel. tal, speech, Ger. 

eaklf number. 



Sidyifels, for t0 ^yg^% to alight, 909. 

SeeAlyghte. 
TsBMBdSj for i6 amende, to redress, 

441. Through Fr. from L. emend- 

artt to free from faults— r, out of, 

and mendum, a foalt. 
Xsirsye, for to arraye, to arrange, 961. 

See Array. 
AMnllls, for teanaille, to assail, zx8a 

O. Fr. Msailler, to attack— L. ad, 

to, and salire, to leap) rush forth* 
TSMiye, for to assaye^ to test, 454, 

1075. See Aany. 
Teer, n. a tear, 1x04; pi. tsfes, X084. 

A.S. te6r^ tar; cog. with IceL itfr, 

Ger. M&kret Ua 
Srils^ 9. to tell, 96; imper, s, teHa, 

9t 15, etc. A.S. tellan, pt. tealde, 

pp. teald—talu. See Tale. 
Temtesoe, for /iff embrace, to embrace, 

xxox. O* Fr. embracer, to grasp in 

the arms — O. Fr. rwr- for en- (=s L. 

in) and ^nsor, the grasp of the arms 

— L. brackia, the arms. 
TsBdrsIy, adv. toiderly, 686. Through 

Fr. from L. tener, tender, originally 

thin, allied to tenuis, thin. 
TnidaM, fol* te endure, to endur^ 

^^^^% 756, 8xx. See BaAvrs, 
Tentlfly, adv. attoitively, 334. Formed 

from the base of tend, derived 

through Fr. from L. tendere, to 

stretch, a word allied to tenere, to 

hold. 
SwdnendteA, n. tiie adversity, 756. 

O. Fr. advers, often awers (Fr. 

tfevrr^)— L. €uiversus, pp. of ad- 

vertere, to turn to. 
Than, adv. then, X97, eza, etc A.S. 

tkenne, closely allied to thone, ace. 

s. masc. of the demonstrative proa. 

tke; cf. Ger. denn, 
Thaake, v. x /. s. pr. I thank, zo88. 

A.S. tkanc, tkcnc, favour; cog. with 

Dut. dank, 
Thenke, v, x /. s. Pr, I think, 64X; 

imp, pi. tbeBketti, xi6. M. E. 

tkenken, to think, was originally dis- 
tinct from the impersonal v. tkinken, 

to seem. The pt. t. of tkenken 

should have been tkogkte, and of 

thinken, thugkte; but both were 
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merged in the form tkaughte, modern 
English thought (Skeat). Thenhen 
is from A.S. thettcoM, pt. thahU, 

llwr, tuiv. there, 147, 152, 173, etc ; 
where, 1207 ; there m, there where, 
Z98. A.S. thoTt ihtr; cog. with 
Dut door, 

Tberhlfove, adv» beforehand, 689, 799. 

Ihnefne, adv. on that aocoant, 445, 
ZZ4Z. Therefore = K.^/ore thetre 
a= because of the (thing), some fern. 
n, being understood. 

TliMsef, adv, with respect to that) 644. 

BMwes, n. pi, qualities, 409* A.S. 
the&wasy pL of the&w, habit. In 
Shakqpeare and modem English, 
thews means sinews or strength. 
The Scotch thowlese means ' wanting 
strength.' 

ThOke, prtm, (demons.) that, S78, 
360, 892, 948, etc. 'A.S. thylc, tk^Uc, 
from thpf instrumental oase of iir, j/tf, 
that: and lie, like. 

no, adv, then, 544. 

Thonke, v, z /. «^ /^. t thank| 830^ 
See Siaake. 

Thonght, n. thought, amriety, 80. A. S. 
thoht, ge-thcht—thahtt pp. of then- 
can, to think. 

T1ioni(hte, v. pt, t* (impersonal) seemed, 
406. See Sheake. 

nreshfold, M. threshold, 988, 99Z. 
Threshold — thresh-^wold, literally 
' the piece of wood threshed or beaten 
by the tread of the foot'— A. S. 
therscuMxId^thersc-an^ to thresh ; 
and wald, wood. 

Throp, M. a thorp or village, Z99; dai, 
Thivpe, ao8. A.S. thorp; cog. with 
Ger. €Ufff, DuL dorp^ etc. 

Throwe, n, a short period, 450. A.S. 
thr&g, thrdh, a short time. 

fliryu, V. to thrive, Z73. Scand. ; 
as in Icel. thr(/a, to grasp, hence 
thri/ask (with suffix -sh = 'Sih, self), 
to seize for one's self, to thrive. 

Sliwgh, prep, through, 69, Z37. A.S. 
thurh; cog. with Dut. doort Ger. 
durch. 

ToBge, n. the tongue, ZZ84. A.S. 
tuMge; cf. IceL tunga, DuU tong, 
Ger. Munge, 



TomM, n, a ttin, 915. A.S. tunne; dL 
Dut. ton^ Ger. tonne, 

To-ntes, v. pr. pi. tubf. may scratch to 
pieces, 572. For prefix /9*, see Aurwit, 
and note to line 579. Race comes 
through Fr. from L, radere, to 
scrape. 

Tonnl,/^. rent in i»eces, zoza. Pre- 
fix to- (= Ger. srr>, Gothic and Lb 
diS'), meaning 'in twain,' 'apart,' is 
common in M. E. Rent, from A. Si. 
hrendan. See note to line 57a. 

liogmeatinge^ n, a tormenting, 1038. 
O. Fr. torment— "L. tormentum, an 
engine for throwing stones. 

Braace, n, a trance, zzo8. Through 
Fr. fifom I* ace transt'tum, a 
passing aviray. 

TnauiMUi,pp. changed, 385. Through 
Fr. from Low L. truntlatare — L* 
translatnt, ppw of trans/erre. 

Snuiallle, n. travail, toil, zazo. F^. 
travail, through provincial and Low 
L. forms from L* traiee, a beam 
pierced with holes to confine the 
feet. 

Ttm, n, tree, wood, 558. A.S. treOp 
treow; cog. with IceL tri, etc 

Brstys, n* a treaty, 33Z. O. Fr. trttit, 
trattis, a thing well handled* 
traiter—lH tractare, to handle^ 

Zrswsly, IrewsUehe, adv, truly, 53, 804. 
A.S. tre6we, trptue, true; cf* Ger. 
treu, Dut. treow, 

BreabK ^J. troubled, 465. O. Fr. 
truiler (Fr. tronUer)—!,, tftrhtla, 
diminutive of turba, a crowd. 

ZrewS) Vt z p. s. pr, I trow, believe 
47Z. A.S. trebwfian formed from n. 
tre(ivu€tj trust ; cog* with IceL trdat 
to trow, tr^, true. 

Twelf, adj, immeral, twelve, 736. A.S. 
tivel/, twe(/e; cog. with Dut. ttuaalf, 
Ger. mvof/l 

Tweye, oify'. two, 476; Tw^yae, 650. 
A.S. twegen (masc), twf& (fem-X 
tw& or tu (neut.), two; cog. with 
Dut trvee, Ger. mvei, 

TwiaUlac, n, a twinkling, 37. A.S. 
twinclian, to twinkle, a frequenta- 
tive of twinh, which appears in M. EL 
twinhen, to wink. 
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Tfdlaff, n. tidings; ^ tydiact, 759. 
M. E. tuiimle, later iuiiHge, titer- 
wards fu/it^gt^Scsa^ ; as in Icel. 
tldhindif neut pl«, things that 
happen — Hdk, time; cf. Danish 
tidemUt "Dxxt. tijding, Ger. zeiiung, 

IjTBMi, n. pi. times, 226. A.S. tima; 
cog. with Icel. timif Danish time^ 
etc. From the same ultimate root 
asTMe. 



▼aae, n. a vane, 996. A.S% /anay a 

small flag; cog. with Dut. vaan, 

Gec./akne, 
VanltM, n, vanity, 950. Through Fr. 

from L. ace. vanitatem—vamusy 

empty. 
VsajM, Venice, 51. 
Vflnnyns, «. vermin, xops* Through 

Fr. from L. vermis^ a worm, 
▼•my, tidj. very, true, 343. O. Fr. 

vera* (Fr» vrai)—!,, t^erac-, stem 

of verax — veruSt true, 
▼erta, n. virtue, 2x6. Through Fr. 

from L. ace. virtutem'-vir, a man. 
▼asolns, Monte Viso, 47, 58. 
Vgly, adj, ugly, 673. Scand. ; cf. Icel. 

nggligrt fearful — ngg-r, fear, and 

ligr = A.S. 'Ucy like. 
Vissge, ». face, 693. Through Fr. 

from L. ace. visum— vidertt to 

see. 
mtallto, «. victuals, 59, 965. O. Fr. 

vitaiUe — L. neut. pi. victualia — 

inctttSf pp. of vivergf to live. 
▼aesrtqra, adj, uncertain, X25. Nega- 
tive un- and ctrtain — (X Fr. certein 

— L. certus. 
'^rAm,Prep. under, 22, 1x3, etc. 
▼ndsni, n, the time from 9 a.m. to 

mid-day, 260, 98X. Derived from 

A.S. under, among, between. 
Tndanrtonds, v, to understand, 9a 

A.S. understandaHf to stand under 

or among, hence to comprehend — 

A.S. undeTf under, and standan, to 

stand, 
▼ndsrtake, v. to undertake to say, 803. 

Compounded of under and M. £. 
taken. See Taks. 
Yttdigns, adj. unworthy, 359. Negative 



ttn- and digne, through Fr. from t* 

dignut. 
Yndisereft, adj. indiscreet, 996. Nega- 
tive ««- and O. Fr. discret—L, 

discretus, pp. of dis-cemere. 
Valyk. a4^ unlike, 156. Negative Wf- 

and Re, commovlY ge-Rc. 
Y^etlM, adv. uneasily, with difficulty, 

384, 403. Negative un^ and A.S. 

eddh, easy. 
VanetliM, adv. with difficulty, 318, 892. 
VarMte, n. unrest, 7x9. Negative «»• 

and A.S. rest, nest; cog. with Dut. 

rust, Danish and Swedish rast. 
▼kisad, A(^ unsettled, 995. See Bad. 
VMo, Prep, unto, xx, 97, etc C/nte 

is not found in A.S. 
Vkitreaed, pp. unarranged, 379. Fr. 

tresser, to plait — Low L. triciat 

variant of trica, a plait — Gr. 

tricha, threefold, a common way of 

plaiting hair. 
Vonche, V. to vouch, 9 p. e, pr. tufy\ 

vondM, 306. O. Fr. twucAer—h. 

vocAre — vec; stem of vox, voice. 
Voydea, v. to get rid of, 9x0; imp. s. 

toyde, depart from, 806. O. Fr. 

voide, empty (Fr. vide) — L. viduum, 

ace. of viduus, empty. 
Voys, «. voice, report, 98, 629, X087. 

O. Fr. vois (Fr. voix) — ^L. vocem^ 

ace. of vox, voice, 
ypon, prep, upon, X63. A.S. uppon— 

HPP* up, and on, on. 
yfUfPron. us, 9, X3, X4, etc. A.Sk itf» 

dat. pK of W, we ; the ace. pi. is ^, 

asic. 
Vs self, pr^n, ourselves, xo8. 
Vsags, n. usage, 693, 785. Through 

Fr. from L. usus, use— «/4 to use. 
VtterMke, adj. (superL) utterest, 787. 

Formed from A.S. Ht, out; comp., 

^tor, uttor, outer, hence superl., 

vtterest = outerest. 

W 

WaOIs, V. to wail, X2i2. Scand., as in 
IceL vala (formerly waia), literally 
* to cry woe ' — va, vei (interj.), woe ! 

Waiteth, v.pr. s. watches, 708. O. Fr. 
waiter, to watch, waite, a watch- 
man—Old High Ger. wakta, a 
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iratchman, n*ahhen (Ger. wacheH)^ 

to be awake. 
Wal, u. a wall, 1047. A.S. wfeaii~-L, 

vallum. 
Walter, Walter, 421, 631, etc 
Wane, v. a /. pi. /r. wane, 998. A.S. 

voaHtaftf to ViVkt—waftf won, de- 
ficient 
Wantoim, ttdj, wanton, 936. "M. E. 

forms, wantouH and woftioruen — 

M. E. waft', prefix, 'lacking' — A.S. 

prefix Tvau-f and ttnven — A. S. tffgeti, 

pp. of tedftt to draw. 
Waterpot, n. a waterpot, 390. A.S. 

water; cog. with Dut water, Ger. 

wasser; and M. £. pot, from Celtic, 

as Welsh ^^Z. 
Wadlok, H. wedlock, 1x5. A.S. 

wedl&c — wedf a pledge, and l&Ct a 

sport, also a gift to a bride. 
Weep, V. pt, t. wept, 545. M. E. 

tvepenf pt. weep^ wep — ^A.S. wipau, 

to cry aloud, wdp, a clamour. 
Wei, adv* well, certainly, 2x5, 635, 

89a. A.S. To^/; allied to Will. 
Wele, n, wealth, 474, 842, 971. A.S. 

wela^ weal — wel (adv.), well. 
Welkae, n. the welkin, the sky, 1x34. 

Other M. £. forms are welkin, wel- 

kene, welken, wolken — ^A.S. v/olcnu, 

pi. of wolceHf a cloud. 
Welle, H. a well, 2x5, 276* A.S. wella 

— wealloH, to well up. 
Weade, v. to wend, go ; Pr. pi. weada, 

go, 189; I p. *, Pr. subj. wande, 

307 ; pp. weat, 376. A-S. wendan. 

See note to line 276. 
Weae, v. x p. s. pr. I ween, 1x74 ; pt. 

pi. waaden, 751: pp. wead, 691. 

A.S. w^nan, to imagine — wdn, ex- 
pectation* 
Ware, v. pt. s. svbj. were, should, 850 ; 

3/. //. pr. vwea, were, 846. A.S. 

tv<sx, I was; ware, thou wast; pi. 

waroHf were; subj. s. W€ere, pL 

waroH. 
Weik, n, w<»k, X07. A.S. weorct were. 
Weiketh, V. imp. pi. act, 504. A.S. 

weorc, were: cog. with DuL and 

Ger. werk. 
Weridag, n. deeds, actions, 495. 
Wexe, V. a /. pr. pL wax, increase. 



998 ; //. s, wez, 3x7. A.S. weaxatty 
pt. we6x, pp. geweaxen ; cog. with 
Dut wasieHf Ger. wachsen* 

Wey, ff. way, 273. A.S. weg; cog. 
with Dut and Ger. tueg, IceL vegr. 

Wliaa, a//v. when, 1093, etc. A.S. 
hwanne. 

Wbat, /re;;*., 79 : (interrog.), why, 383 ; 
what that = whatever, 165; what 
= who, X019. A.S. kwat,iitQ.t, of 
kw&f who. 

WheaiM^ adv. whence, 588. A.S. 
kwanan, whence. 

Wlier, adv. where, whether, 60^ etc: 
wher ai = where that, 829. In M. £. 
wker is very common for wketker. 
A.S. kwar, fnvar, where ; allied to 
kiwA, who. Wketker is from A.S. 
kwadher, which of two. 

WliereiB, adv. in which, 376. 

Which, >r<7M. 52, 9x7: which thatss 
who, 305. A.S. kwilc, kwelc, short 
for kw(-Hc—kw{, instrumental case 
of kw6t, who, and lie, like. 

WUdcr, adv. whither, 588. A.S. 
kwider, kwader, 

Whof, pron. relative, gen. whose, 770. 
A. S. kwas, gen. of kw&, who. 

Whyl, adv. while, x66, etc 

WhyloB, adv. once, formerly, 64, 846. 
A.S. kivilum, at times, dat pL of 
kmil, a time. 

Wli^t, n. a wight or person, 340^ 400, 
769, XX09. A.S. wikt, a creature. 
Cf. Dut wicki, a chiki ; Ger. wickt, 
Gothic waiku (fem.), waikt (neut), 
a whit. 

Wlkke, adj. wicked, 785. Originally 
a pp. with the sense ' rendered evil,' 
from the obsolete adj. wikke, which 
is connected by Grimm with A.S* 
wicca, a wizard, the fens. c( which 
is wiccke, a witch. Wicked would 
thus mean literally ' bewitched.' 

Wlkkedly, adv. wickedly, 733. 

WlUe, «. will, desire, 396, 953; W11, 
xj6. A.S. wiVZis— A.S. willoHy to 
will. Cf. Dut wily Icel. vili, Ger. 
wille. 

Wllle, V. to will, 79X. A.S. willan, 
pt t wolde ; cog. with Dut wiUeu, 
Icel. vilja, Ger. Ttnllen, etc 
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WiUiac, M, desire, 3x9. Oripaally pr. 
part, of the above verb. 

WilUai^, adv, willingly, 36a. 

Wlity, Oi/v. certainly, 83a. A.S.(adj., 
ultimately used as adv.) gewts^ cer- 
tain, from prefix ge- and adj. wis^ 
certain ; allied to wise and wit, from 
the root of wiiaHt to know ; cf. Dut. 
gnuis (a4). and adv.)« Ger. g*wi*s, 
certainly. 

Wista, V. X /. t. pi. I knew, 8x4. 
M. E. (infinitive) wiUn, pr. t. / 
wotf with "is, he wot {)Atvtwottetk)f 
and a p. thou wost (later wottest), 
pi. witen; pt. t, wlsto, //. wist. 
A.S. witan, pr. t icw&t, th4t wdst, 
he wStf pi. witoH ; pt. t. wiste, also 
wisse, pi. wistoHf pp. wist. Gerund 
to witaune {modern English, ^ «v<V). 

Wit, n. intelligence, 459^ A. S. wit— 
witan, to know. 

With, prep, with, x86, 330, 489, etc. 
A.S. widh; d. Icel. vidh, etc 

Wlth-outen, prep, without, 661 ; wlth- 
oute, adv. outside, 33a. A.S. with- 
•Atan, prep, and adv. 

Wltlng, M. knowledge, 493. 

Wo, adj. sad, 753. 

Wo, M. woe, X39. A.S. W&, inter), 
and adv.; cf. Icel. vei, DuL vee, 
Ger. weh, 

Wol, V. I p. *. pr. I desire, 646 ; 3 /. 
wolt, wilt, 3x4; Tp. s.pt. wolde, I 
should like, 338, 638 ; pt. pi. wolde, 
wished, 1144. M. E. willen, pt. 
wolde— K.%. willan^ pr. wile (3 p. 
wilt\ pt. wolde, 

Wommanhede, n. womanhood, 339, 
X075. The corresponding A. S. word 
is wi/h&d. See note to line 339. 

Woaed, wont, pp. wont, accustomed, 
339, 844* This is the proper use of 
wont, as//, of «^», to dwell, to be- 
come used ta It afterwards became 
used as an adj. and then as a n., and 
its origin being forgotten, the pp. 
sufiix -ed was again added, produc- 
ing the modem form wont-ed^ in 
which the suflSx occurs twice over = 
won-ed-ed (Skeat). IVoned is pp. 
of M. E. wonien — A.S. wttnian, to 
dwell. See note to line 339. 



WetM, adv. (compar.) woRe, 675. 
A.S. wyrs (adv.), wyrsa (adj.). 

Worship*, V. to respect, x66w A.Sl 
weortkscipe^ YionoMx—weorth (adj.), 
honourable, with sufiix -scipe (Eng- 
lish -skify, allied to shape. 

Wordiipftal, adj, worthy of worship or 
honour, 401. 

Wortas, n.pl. worts, roots, 336. A.S. 
wyrt; cf. Ger. wttrz. 

Wostow, for wost thou, knowest thou, 
335. See Wiste. 

Wot, V. X p. s. pr. I know. 8x4 ; pr. s. 
wot, knows, 374. See Wlsto. 

Woxon, pp. waxed, grown, 40a See 
Wexe. M.E. waxen, pt. wox, txtex, 
pp. woxen, wexen — ^A.S>r weaxatt, 
pt. iue6x, pp. geweaxen ; cog. with 
Dut. wassen, Ger. wachsen. 

Wrappo, V. to wrap, 58> M. E. 
wrappen is also written wlappen 
(whence our lap) ; allied to warp, from 
A.S. wearp, a warp in weaving — 
wearp, pt. of weorpan, to cast, 
throw. 

Wrlnge, v. to wring the hands, X3X3. 
A.S. wringan, to press, pt. wrang: 
cog. with Dut. wringen, Ger. 
ringen. 

WMten, pp. written, 761. M. E. 
writen, pt. wroot, pp. writen — A.S. 
writan, pt wr&t, ppi writen^ Cf. 
Dut. rijten, Ger. reissen, to cut. 

Wtothe, adj. pi. angry, 437. A.S. 
wr&dh (adj.), wroth ; allied to writhe, 
A.S. wridhoH, to twist about, pt. 
wradh, pp. wridhen. 

Wlronghte, v. pt. s. contrived, made, 
463, XX53. M. E. werchen, wircheu, 
pt wrougkte, pp. Tvrought—X.S. 
wyrcan, also wircau, wercan, pt 
workte, pp. geworht. 

Wydo, adv. widely, 733. A.S. wid; 
cog. with Dut wijd, Ger. weit. 

WyHy, adj. wifelike, 439, 919, xosa 
A.S* wi/llc. A.S. wtf (neut n.), a 
woman, pi. wif; cog. with Dut wijf, 
Ger. weib. 

Wynde, v. to wind, 583. M. £. win- 
den, pt. wand, wond, pp. wunden — 
A.S. windan, pt wand,p^ wundem 
Cf. Dut. and Ger. winden. 
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Wywt, H. dat wise, way, 673. A.S. 
wis*, way ; originally ' wiseness,' 
from wis* (adj.)> wise ; cf. Dut. rmJSf 
Ger. wnse (n.}« 

Wyw, to wive, take a wife, 140^ '173. 
A.S. wS/iaftf to take a wife — wi/', a 
wife. Cf. Dut wijy, Ger. weid. 

WjvM, M. gen, t. wife's, 599. 



Taf, V. X /. *. pt. I gave, 86x ; /L *. 
ymf, Z93, 303. See Yl««. 

Tate, n. gate, 10x3. M. E. forms, 
£ttU, yate—A.S. gita/, a gate, open- 
ing : cog. with Dut go/, a hole, gap. 
Originally 'a way to get in,' from 
A.S. gat, pt. t of gitoH, to get. 

Tbort, //. bora, 158, 310, 484, also 
borne, 443; ybom, 79; yterea, 6a& 
A.S. ieroHf pp. geboreu, 

Tdel, a<^'. idle^ 9x7. A.S. idel, vain; 
cog. with Dut ij'del, Ger. «xVr/. 

TdrMsad, >»^ dressed, 381. See 
Dmse. 

Y%, adv, yea, 355. The simple affirm- 
ative; y^t is a strengthened form 
often accompanied by an oath in our 
early writers. A.S. gi&i cog. with 
Dut Swedish and Ger./a, IceL>ki, 

Te, «. eye, 37; at y8 = to sight, xx68; 
//. F«n, 669. M. E. eye, eighe, pL 
eyes, eyen (whence eyne\—PL,%. e&ge, 
pL e&gan. C£ Dut oog, IceL auga^ 
Ger. a«r^. 

Y;^rvH, ye, 508. A. S. ^, nominative ; 
edtuer, gen. ; eow, dat. and aoc. 

Tear, n» a year, 40a; //. year, years, 
6xOb A.S. ^ar, ^/r, pi. ^4r; cog. 
with Dut. j'aar, Ger.jaAr.^ 

Tsldm, tf. to yield, 843. A.& gieldan^ 
gildan, pt. t. gealdf pp. golden, to 
payf give up ; cog. with Dut gelden, 
to pay, Ger. gelten, to be worth. 

Tsrds, n, yard, rod, aa. A.S. gyrd^ 
gierd, a rod ; cog. with Dut garde, 
Ger. gerte. 

Tenni, //. given, 758. See Tiae. 

Tftre, adv» together, xiZ3. 

Tf«jB«4, />. feigned, 529. O. Fr. 
/eindre^\t,/ingere, to form, feign. 



Tfortred, pp, fostered, axj. A.S. 

f6strian^f6stor, food. 
Ylt, adv. yet; as ylt = hitherto, zaa 

A.S. git, get, giet, moreover. 
Tlae, V. to give, 1034; pr. s. yiuth, 

gives, 93 ; pr. s. imp. yiu, may he 

give, 30. M. £. geuen, yeuen, pt. 

y a/ or ga/, pp. yiuen, gi/en, youen— 

A.S. gifan, pt gea/, pp. gi/en. 
Tljrke, adv. alike, 603, 754. A.S, 

geKce. 
Thi s glnln g, >^. /i»r/. imagining, 598. 

Through Fr. from L. imaginarL 
T^ads, India, 1x99. 
TBoagh, euiv. enough, 75, 365. The 

^ or ^v^ here is a mere prefix. A.S. 

gen^h, genSg, pi. genoge—genedk, 

it 8u£Sces; cog. with Dut. genoeg, 

Ger. genug. 
Tend, a/v. yonder, XZ99. A.S. geon^ 

yon. 
Tonga, a<^*. def. young, 777 ; tw. X093. 

A.S. geong: cog. with Dut Jong, 

Ger. y«if/', etc. 
Tom, adv. formerly, 1x40 ; for a long 

time, 6& A.S. ge6ra (adv.), for- 
merly, literally 'of years,' originally 

gen. pL oigedr, a year. 
Yam,pron. your, xa8, 567, etc A.S. 

eower, your, originally gen. of ge, 

ye. 
Tow, pron, you, 105, 154, etc. A.S. 

eow, dat and ace of pronoun ge. 
Tprayed, pp. asked to come, 369. 

M. E. preyen—O. Yt. preier (Ft 

Prier)—precari, to pray. 
TkoiUM, pp. run, 8x4. A.S. rinnan, 

pt nMM, pp. gerunnen; cog. with 

Ger. and Dut. rennen, 
Tiet, >^. set 409. A. S. settan, to set, 

to make to sit, causal of sittan, to 

sit C£ Icel. setju, Ger. setsen, 

Dut setten. 
Taal, im/v. ill, 460^ 965. A.S. j^/, 

(adj. and n.); cog. with Dut ettvel, 

Ger. aiei, Icel. tV/r. 
Twsddsd, >^. wedded, 77X. A.S. 

weddian, to pledge, betroth— A. S. 

wed, a pledge ; cog. with IceL vedA, 

Ger. wette, etc 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Write a short acoount of the life of Chaucer, with the names 
and supposed dates of his principal poems. 

2. What do you understand by Middle English, and what are its 
characteristics as distinguished from earlier and later English ? 

3. What were the principal varieties of English in Chaucer's time, 
and what are the chief distinguishing marks of each ? 

4. What were the case-endings of Chaucer's nouns? 

5. Give the etymology of the following : Abayst, aequyte, ag<Mt, 
alayes, algcLUy cUwey, array ^ assay , cutonied, aswowne, asure, hacheiryei 
blesse, carie, cote (a coat), entraiUe, fdaw^ hest, hotubondy kepe, lent, 
lordshipe, markia, outraye, awen, peraone, plowman, quaUle, rewthe, 
sclaundref scourge, sely, sergeant, sikerly, sMendre, sleighte, solempne, 
sooth, souereyn, spousaiUe, swelwe, stpottgh, therefore, threshfold, throp, 
tyding, vnnethe, voyden, waiUe, vxintoun, wight, wikke, and ynoxigK 

6. Explain fully the following words and phrases : In euery maner 
wyse; al had Mr leuer haue horn a knaue child; ful ofte sythe; 
hath doon yow kepe ; it is no drede ; as heth of bettre chere ; vndem ; 
a furlong wey or two; flokmele; hei'hergage ; threshfold; tretys ; 
nowches; barm; a lyv/es creature; dayes fele; after his fader day; 
more and lesse ; yuel biseye ; gan his herte dresse ; auentaille ; four 
yeer ; bvA it be falle of newe ; dere ynough a lane ; mo ; Chicheuache. 

7. Name the various significations of the final e in Chaucer with 
regard to nouns and adjectives, both as marking derivation and 
inflection. 

8. Give some account of the sources from which Chaucer derived 
the story of the Clerkes Tale. 

9. Give some account of the measure of the Clerkes Tale, and of 
the Envoy, 

10. What is the history of the words : Wonted, the to- in ' all to- 
brake,' am, knaue, thewes, thUke, and selyf 

11. Discuss the adverbs in Middle English ; what are their termin- 
ations, and what is the origin of these ? 

12. What is Chaucer's place among English poets, and to what 
qualities as a poet does he owe it ? 
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